thin: and ‘woman -that, and “Woman. cannot fight!" 
“ Ministering when the’ wounded come in sight 
[From a. Poem by Laurence Housman, published in ron Women, Deo. 1,” 190; 
The Daily Press, which have been making little during the years in which women have been. 
ee? agitating” for the vote, now with one accord makes a strong appeal: to: them, : speaking in the highest terms of their value. 
sentence: is that from the Daily Telegraph: leading article, as follows : Men may. not. understand. the hearts of 
‘women in timés of joy, but they are very sure of them-in times of trouble. .- They ow—tender, loving, 
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‘Hon of women of all shades pf opinion; to sink | 


“male-made and to. ‘unite: whole! 
“in rendering se to-the nation in ite hour of need. | 
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Women’s Emergency. Corps, the “idea of “whieh 
originated: with Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Eva Moore, 
“and Miss Gertrude Kingston; and which. now has, 
headquarters. at the Little. ‘Theatre, Adelphi. 
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vf interpreters and rehilers will be in 
‘terested to know that Mrs. “Pethick Lawretice Fa a 
‘member of the Executive Committee. 


The Suffrage Societies 


The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies’ 
has formed an organisation of its own, and has | 


qnened offices in Whitehall, where it proposes to 

“ mobilise 50,000: women,” consisting of its own mem- 
eo Rw and other volunteers. The Women’s Freedom 
League, the New Constitutional Society, and the Tax | 
Resistance League are working in touch with the 


Emergency Corps, and the plans of the other suffrage | 


societies will be-announced in due course. 
Women Unemployed 


We are glad to see that the Women’s Emergency | 


_ Corps and ether women’ S organisations are offering 
a determined resistance ta the suggestion that the 
voluntary services of women should be turned on to 
making garments for the soldiers and sailors. If 
this were to be’ done it would mean that the un- 
_emvloyment among working women, already” assum- 
ing threatening proportions, would be artificially 
increased. Another matter which requires the 
vigilance of women is that the schemes put forward 
by the Government for providing: employment are at 
present solely directed to the case of men. These 
must be supplemented by other proposals for women. 


_ ‘Fhe Release of Suffrage Prisoners 


The announcement of Mr. McKenna of his inten-— 


tion to release all suffrage prisoners unconditionally - 


was made 1n the House of Commons on Monday last, 
in reply to a question from Mr. Whyte. On the pre- 


vious Friday, in reply to Mr. Touche, he had deelared 
his willingness to release any suffrage prisoners who ) 


would give an undertaking “not to commit fyrther 
crimes or outrages.” 
decision was brought. about no doubt in consequence 
of widespread representations which were made tq. 
Mr. McKenna on all sides from men and women, a 
great many of whom are not themselves supporters 
of revolutionary tactics, and some of whom are even 
opposed to the granting of the suffrage to women. 
__-, Remand Prisoners Still Detained | 
As we go to press we learn that the prisoners on 
remand awaiting trial, Miss Annie Bell in Holloway, 


authorities as to their position. We trust that no 
technical difficulty of this kind will be allowed to 
stand in the way of the immediate fulfilment af the 
obvious intention of the Home Secretary. 
Contents of this Issue 

Next Sunday i is the ‘ninety-fifth anniversary of the 
battle of Peterloo, when men and womey were cut 
down and wounded by the British soldiery for 
attempting to hold a meeting in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester to demand political reform; we are 
therefore printing a special article dealing with this 
subject in this issue from the pen of Mr. Joseph 
Clayton. Mr. Laurence Housman contributes a 


powerful article dealing with the so-called protection | 


of women, and compares it with the protection offered , 


to the coeyntry of Belgium. - My. Shallgrd contributes | 
@ second article on the part played by women in war. 


Fature of the Paper 

As already announced in these columns, the present 
issue of Vorezs ror WoMEN is the last which is bei 
produeed under the auspices of the present Editors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence: The paper passes 
now into the control of the United. Suffragists, who 
will bring ous the next and al] succeeding issues. At 
the same time, 
Great Britain and Ireland is being brought to. ~ 
end, and a report covering the twenty months of its | 
existence will be found en page 696. A special 
_maessage from the present Editors i is — aa @ 
article on page 694. 


Tw 0 PRODIGALS 


‘They speak of Her ag one who died in 
their political instinct has tau 
| equal conditions and opportun ty for all are a source 


Her namo is mentioned seldom in the home; - 
c Be sinned against the honour of their house, 
And so they turned Her forth, and bade Her roam 
é Ww here’er sho willed, but never more return. . 
 Theig doorg are closed, ang none may know or tell 


What f Hers; or whe is to-day— 
lor only orima, thet she hed loved too waist the pnd performs ite 
“ Daase Macabre” more specially, the | 


Amd He—her kingman—sits beside theit hearth 
outh, and now is classed 


Who sowed wild ‘oats in 


the Vores FoR WOMEN Fellowsup in | 


\ 


| against the physically weak, the true social id 


BULLYAS 


intend it; but they cannot guarantee that protection 


Woman is “the protected sex.” ‘Butgunlike the 
criminal and the lunatic, she has to be “ protected, 


- not against herself, but against man! One part of 


the male sex is nobly prepared to protect her—“ on 
terms’? which she is warned to accept, because 


‘another part of the male sex is ever ready to impose 


on her far worse terms of a rapacious and uneivilised 
character. 


In polite eireles, the’ man pro- | 
vide for the woman, on certain terms which satisfy | 
| his sense of possession, is ealled her 


“ protector ” ; 
in other circles the man who undertakes to let the 


| ‘woman pfovide for him on certain“terms which satisfy 
As sense, of possession, is called her “bully,” 
the more honest term of the two. 


It is 


supposed that the “bully”. does not provide some. 
measure of protection in return for the earnings of 


prostitution which she brings him. ‘His fists are at 


her service; he is there round the corner to see to it 


that she is not “welshed” by her casual empleyers. 


Oveasionally he may even seeure, by threat of violence 
er of blackmail, a considerable rise in her rate of pay, 
of which, naturally, having secured it for her, he 


takes the larger share. In these, and various other | 
' ways, the “bully” affords “ protection’’ to the 
woman of his chcice; but we call him her S bully ” 


none the less. 
The “protector,” on the other hand, has no diffi 


eul ith hi 
- The wiser and more generous |} ulty with his conscience in accepting the woman’s 


surrender of herself because she may be driven into 
offering it against her will by force of hard circum- 


For tet it not be | 


stances, by sweating conditions, unequal wages, fewer | 


facilities for training for employment or for inde- 


pendence. The fist which drives her into his keeping 
/ may not happen-to be his own; it may be the fist of 


irregular connection. He may quite as readily secure 
her to himself for the “holy alliance of matrimony ” 
by such kind of compulsion as for another sort of 
alliance with no pretence of holiness about it. Pro- 
tection accorded on compulsory terms in regard to 
which the protected is not a free agent must always 
have about it an element of bullying. The argument 
which lays it down, “If you will not accept my pro- 


| tection it shall be the worse for you,” strips the pro- 
tector of his pretended virtue and reveals him, as he 
‘have rendered her i 


really is, a bully, out to ‘Possess himself of the com! 


of others. 


Now, the real aim of civilisation, within ‘the 
peaceful organisation and unity of the State, is to 
remove that conditional threat from all sections of 
the eommunity ; to see to it that, irrespective of the 
extra physical force possessed by certain jndividuals, 
there shall be equal iiberty and equal opportunity for 


all. That liberty, that opportunity, will of course be 


badly used in some cases, and well used in others. 
But the State and its operations are there at least as 


a eorrective to the tendeney of the physically strong 
ta say, “ Because I am stronger than you, you shall . 


not have the sgmg right te enter here, or here, in: the | 
industrial world; you shall not have the same right 


te compete with others fer the full and free employ- 


ment of your fgeultiesn that I have. You, being the | p 
weaker. shall be artificially ‘kept. from having an 
equal voice with me in deciding the conditions wich. 


your life and industry.’’ 
The Trae Social Iden : | 
‘Where that- is asserted’ by the 
ca 
not penetrated. And where it is prevalent the State 
is the weaker and not the abroniagr f for it. Only when 
“men: that: free and 


of strength te the whole hody politic, shgll we be rid 
of that. bullying in disguise which mesquerades to-day 


and lives of ‘women. 


the fact that a good mores offer: 


Because men, on terms imposed thenisiivd, offer 
a sort of protection tp women from other men, there- 
i fore: women gre not tg have’ tit ¢ Hal in. the con-.| 
4 cerns of State! That is thé. ajiti-suffrage argument; | 
apd we are. not to cownt: Lf 


when the war is done. 


a hopeful text to gq upen. 


Men may talk of arevlitins women, and may really 


under our man-made conditions of society, and 
especially not when it comes to war. The civil con- 


dition of society, which, to some, makes men’s 


guarantee of protection to. women seem plausible, 
occasionally breaks down—largely because of man’s 


pugnacious mismanagement of the economic problem 


between nation and nation; and when it does his 
pretence to protect his women stands exposed to 
ghastly ridicule. Yet is on this very ground, where 
the breakdewn is most manifest, that the anti- 
suffragist takes his firmest stand, and, shutting his 
eyes to facts, declares that woman must not have a 


voice in the councils of the State, because it is man ~ 


whe pratects herin war, 
The Case of Belgium 

Let us, for a moment, transfer the argument from 
the “ protected’? woman to the “ protected ’’ nation— 
the nation which, being ‘smaller and weaker than 
others (but oecupying a position essential to their 
political well-being), has its integrity and neutrality 
“ guaranteed ” by the larger Powers surrounding it. 
Is such,a country, for that reason, to have no part in 


the council of nations? Has Belgium no ground for 


thinking that in any Eurepean conference dealing 
with the international problem her voice should be 
heard ? 
For three-quarters of a seitirs. Belgium’s 
neutrality, integrity, and independence had been 
“ euaranteed’”’ to her by four of the greatest Powers 
onearth. By that guarantee she was assured that her 
alliance in war would not be sought, nor her territory 
violated. To-day, with a fresh offer of “ protection,” 
‘one of those great Powers violates her territory, pro- 
mising her at the same time, on certain terms, a 


‘eustom, of economics, of the conventional double- | future independence anda resumption of her integrity. 


- standard of morality.; but he accepts its working none | 
the less, and profits by it. And he may equally profit 

- by it for the forming of a regular as well as of an 

and other women in Ireland, have not yet been re- 

leased, and that a doubt is being expressed by the | 


now ,violated, entirely dependent on that particular 
Power emerging victorious from the struggle. Ger- 
many offers a problematical protection which she 
cannot honestly guarantee, which cannot in any case 
preserve Belgium from becoming once again the 
battle-field of Europe, and may, in certain events, 
lead to the entire overthraw of her- independence 

On paper, and by the Law of Nations, Belgium 
yesterday was living a sheltered and a protected life. 
To-day she is paying the heaviest price in a quarrel 


which is not her own, and one which she did nothing 


to provoke, yet from which no course of action could 
immune. Her position in the 
European situation, both during peace and during 
war, is very similar to that of women, whom men, 
while failing to keep safe from: ‘harm, ‘still claim to 
control as “ the protected " sex.” And if our anti- 


} suffrage opponents can, witb the facts before them, 


make aut any ease why in the councils of Europe the 
voice of Belgium, the weak, the guaranteed, and the 
“ protected ”’ nation, should not be heard—(because, 
forsooth, it had heen pre-arranged that she was not 
to he ealled on to take any part in war or compelled 
inta any alliance !)—if they can make out a tenable 
‘case for the one preposition, it-may help them’ by 
analogy to make out a case for the other. 

But Belgium, as a protected nation, is not to-day 
# the war news that 
resently reaches this country is truthful and com- 


lete, then, if we study. if well, we shall not talk very 
loudly, ag perhaps some of us have done jn the past, 
“the protected sex.” 


of women as : 
the fact stands out too prominently that 


To-day t 


“under our ‘male eonduet of the world’s affairs pro- 
. tection hecomes tag atten the one-sided pasgeio of the 
bully, wie, Protects“ at his own time and in his own 


for his own ends.. He offers hig prater- 


way” 
tion, thet i is te #2>-97 on precisely the same grounds a3 
a few years ago M Mr. Loyd George, in cing to ‘the 


Welsh women, offered: his patronage to 
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: amongst the Whigs (who feared, above all else, the | 


duced for Hunt’s arrest, and the “ Orator ” 


thrown, but organised resistance was impossible. To | 


people—entirely unarmed—fied in all directions, the | 


~ 


Parliamentary Reform was still an open question ! 


break up of their party) in the years of distress that 

followed the great War; but the Radicals, split into’ 
various groups as is the way with revolutionary re- | 
formers, were alert, and Cobbett, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Major Cartwright, and Henry Hunt—popularly called 


“Orator’”’ Hunt—were, in their respective ways, 


leaders of the reform movement. 


It was “Orator” Hunt who was called upon ‘to 
preside at the mass meeting in St, Peter’s fields, Man- 
chester, on Monday, August 16, 1819, and who paid |} 
the penalty for his daring by a heavy sentence of 
imprisonment. “Peterloo” is in the centre of the” 
city now, where Oxford Road, Mosley Street, and | 
Peter Street join—hard by St. Peter’s Church, and 
within a short distance of the Central Station and | 
Albert Square. But it was open country a hundred 
years ago, and Manchester and neighbouring towns 
had been placarded with bills announcing that a 
meeting would be held in the fields on August 16 for 
the purpose of petitioning for Parliamentary Reform. 


Neither the Government nor the local magistrates’| 


prohibited the meeting, and no word was uttered by 
the authorities to suggest that such a meeting would . 
be interfered with. | 
character had taken place quite peacefully at Leeds, 


Huge demonstrations of a similar 


and in nearly all the manufacturing towns. — 
So on that Black Monday, August 16, a vast multi- 
tude came to the fields by St. Peter’s Church in Man- 
chester. 
formers arrived—with banners and caps of liberty. 
An hour later, and processions were still entering, 
two clubs of “ Female Reformers,” each 150 strong, 
being conspicuous; forthe working women of Lanca- 
shire, and of Blackburn, in especial, were heart and 
soul in the agitation for the Parliamentary franchise— } 
a hundred years ago. In an entirely orderly fashion | 
came the people to those fields. Their banners were 
inscribed with such phrases as ‘‘ Annual Parliaments,” 
“Universal Suffrage,” ‘Vote by Ballot,” “No Corn | 
Laws,” and the devices were not strange or treason- | 
able. Altogether, some 80,000 pergons were on that | 
field of Peterloo when, early in the afternoon, | 
“Orator”’ Hunt and his friends mounted the cart 
which served fora platform. } 
‘The Arrival of the Yeomanry | 
- Hunt had only time to open the meeting with a } 
few words when suddenly a troop of mounted soldiers, ’ 
the Lancashire Yeomanry, rode up to the outskirts } 
of the crowd. Hunt at once called out that this was | 
only a trick to disturb the meeting, and told the | 
people not to come into conflict with the military. | 
Many, to show their goodwill, then cheered the | 
Yeomanry. 


It was said that at this point a magis 
trate read the Riot Act from a window in one of the | 
houses that were near the fields, and ordered the } 
people to disperse. But no one saw or heard any- | 
thing of tks kind, and the crowd was too closely 
packed to move quickly. Then the military—with | 
drawn sabres—began forcing their way to the plat- | 
form, and the people, taken by surprise, fell back. 
When the platform was reached a warrant was. pro- | 
at once 
submitted, and was carried off the field. | 


| | 
So far but little hurt had heen done, but now a} 


yeomanry officer gave the word, “ Have at their flags,” 
and immediately panic and disorder followed. The 


-yeomanry lost-all command of temper, and sabred and | 
trampled down the fugitives. A few stones were 


Pe Massacre 


By Joseph Clayton 


and with them the | 


three and four hundred. were badly hurt, and: many, 
women with children or died: before nightfall of 
their i injuries, “5 

Within a’ quartersef an hour of Hunt's arrest the 
"ground was empty, while the yeomanry still pursued | 
and sabred. what: they could find in the 


streets, 


This was the | “ massacre.” of Peterloo, and thus | 


was August 16, 1819, made memorable in the annals 
of the age-long fight fer political freedom. : 


_ On the following day the local magistrates met, aish | 


after declaring the military training, then practised 
by the reformers in certain’ manufacturing towns, 
illegal, solemnly thanked the treops for their bloody 
work, and expressed particular gratification “at the 


extreme forbearance exercised by the yeomanry inal | 


insulted and defied by the rioters! ” 

On behalf of the Government, Lord Sidmouth is: 
hastened to express his thanks, and to convey at the 
same time the special thanks of the Prince Regent— 
about to ascend the throne as George IV. The thanks 
of that magistracy, and of the wretched royal profli- 
gate who ranks amongst the basest of all our Kings 
of England, was an entirely fitting reward for the 
murder committed by the Lancashire Yeomanry. 

To bring these: murderers to justice was impossible, 
for the juries at the coroner’s inquests on the victims 
of the “massacre” simply found a verdict of “ acci- 
dental death” or of “ died hy the of the. 


military the power,’ or—in the cast an 

} infant—“ died by a fall from his mother’s arms.” - 
But all over the country protests went up, ‘sal 

addresses were voted by the Common Council of the 


enquiry. However, as only very few people had votes, 
ee the protests and refuse the enquiry. 


A Monstrous Sentence 
Hunt was charged with “high treason” on the 


_trial, with half a dozen of his supporters, on the lesser 


had plenty of courage, fought the case personally at 


33 


have Reform, a verdict of “ guilty was brought in 
against him ; and in spite of an appeal to the King’s 

| Bench against a verdict obviously unjust—for there 
was really not a shred of evidence of any seditious 

_ conspiracy—a sentence of two and a half years in 
Dorchester Gaol was passed. - * 


secured thé dismissal of his corrupt gaoler during the 
| two years and a half he lay in Dorchester, but con- 
tinued to write. And his ‘“‘ Memoirs,” which were 
| printed, and may be found in the British Museum, are 
excellent reading the light they on 


times. 


-A little before noon the first body of re- | — 


-send their women into a position of complete safety 


| the harbour without first displaying the official signal, 


| question two working women, one young and one the 


| next few hours they. may, he battered and blasted out 


A NEW KIND OF ‘MILITANCY 


As I write, the harbour town in which I live is 
listening, listening, in strained expectancy, for a sign 
from over the grey, empty sea. There is no mafficking 
here; we leave that to cheerful young hooligans in 
the security. of inland city streets; but there is a 
great deal of quiet preparation, and an enthusiasm 
which beggars description. I have not observed any 
disposition on the part of the male population to 


out of the sound of gun-fire, remaining to await 
whatever may come themselves; and I can imagine 
how such a suggestion would be received by the ladies. 


_ Yesterday a small passenger ship attempted to leave 


and got a couple of shots across her bows to teach 
her better manners. At once the streets were filled 
with excited people, rushing, not into their cellars 
for safety, but down to the harbour side to see the 
fun, and this is what they would have done had it 
been the German fleet in earnest. 
amongst them ran the way of all ages and all 
classes, together. 

It has been my lot Within the last few aon to 


mother of a grown family, as to their readiness to 
join in active nursing service in a certain contingency. 
They are under no illusien as to the probable duties 
required. of them; they have had no lessons in draw- 

ing-room patriotism ; and are both as sanely un- 
emotional as working women usually are; yet I think | 
I shall never forget their delight at this glorious | 
| chance of the mast appalling labour under the most 
| appalling conditions, with ne oozes nor Slory, nor 
pretty uniforms to sweeten it. 


For we have to be prepared, you oa te sellin at | 
any moment an unknown, incalculable number of_ 
human wrecks, now steonE healthy, happy meu, and | 
every one of them - somebody's boy.” ‘Within the | 


all recognition ; and for what?., Because of 


And foremost 


By T. ‘O'Meara . 


| matists in a distant country of which we know 
“nothing, and im which we take only the mildest 
' interest, because of certain fetishes set up by the rich 
} national prosperity ; because of the monstrous conceit 
and swelled head of a neighbouring nation . which 
prides itself (no doubt with cause) upon the supreme 
masculinity of its government. 


and service, we must expect to see Europe plunged. 


and poor together sliding’ helplessly down into a 
| financial calamity, the’ end of which none as yet 


incited their followers to this violence; nor has any, 
| official suggested an all-round confiscation of — 
before further mischief can be done. 

| Well, values. have changed within the past few 
days; oh, enormously they have changed! And one 
| wonders whether, after all, our victory, the women’s 
| victory, may not be won by militancy on a scale 
| before unheard of. . . . One wonders, when the 
| impending storm. dies down at last, who will have 
} the ineredible impertinence ta stend up and say to 
' us: “ No, still you are unfit to stand beside us in peace, 
! though-you may do so in peril; we refuse to acknow- 
| ledge your existence as fellow-citizens of the Empire, 


| Empire demands the heaviest of sacrifices.” - 


| and actual privation, and their sufferings are only 
_ the jackal’s share of.the spoils of victery, the kicks 


| commonest rights-of British subjects will they be 


: | city of London, and by several town councils for an 


Parliament and the Prince Regent. could afford to 


charge of conspiracy. Hunt, who, with all his faults, — 


the assizes, but on the evidence of the mottoes on 
the banners, and of alleged threats that he would 


Hunt carried on the fight in prison, sia not only — 


| For these reasons, and for no high ideals of reform 


into a welter of battle, murder, and sudden death, ‘ 
plague, pestilence, and famine, law and order at am — 
end, property valued at a feather’s weight, and rich 


| dares to contemplate. And yet I have heard no — 
whisper of prison and torture for those who have. 


} . For, already, there are thousands upon thousands 
women suffering misery and heart-tearing anxiety 


| told to comfort. themselves with their sheltered 
| , safe and warm under the wing of a strong 


} though in the hour of need it 3s from you that the. 6 oe 


| beginning ; whatever the end may be, they will have BR 


| withoub the ha’pence. Yet 


warrant for his arrest, but the Government dropped - — 
this charge at once, and brought the “ Orator” to - | 


- money changers in our temples and piously designated ay 
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similar to that of the Emergency Corps. 


ni 


- Women’s meeting in Kingsway Hall, the 
‘Various speakers who dwelt on the ‘misery 
that war must. surely » bring, urged: that 
women’s next work must be to 
«widespread . and practical schemes © for 
“helping the destitute, the women 
» ohildren sacrificed to a blind folly. Miss 

Macarthar hinted at a scheme for linking | 
‘up all the channels by which “help now 
. reaches the poor, from the. echools for. 
~ mothers, the créches, and clubs, “to muni- 
cipal relief works. It was only by some 
- such co-ordinated scheme she said that. 


necessitous cases reached. That was only 
@ week ago, and to-day nearly all the 
‘Suffragists are hard at work, and all the 
“women’s societies for ameliorative work 
are collecting information and formulating 
plans, laying solid foundations fora great 
work that will not be quickly asebed. 


WOMEN’S. ‘EMERGENCY CORPS 
One of: the first organisations to come 
into: being “wasthe™ Women’ 
Corps, whieh had its first offices in the | 
building ocoupied . ‘the Actresses’ 
Franchise League, the: ‘Women’ ‘Freedom 
League, and the Tax Resisters, and had > 
the encouragement of these and other 
societies, though it does not identify. 
itself with the suffrage movement. Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
_ Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Decima Moore, 
practical women all, were the prime 
movers, and their idea was to establish © 
® register of women qualified to help in 
a dozen different directions, so that those 
wanting efficient help would know at once 
where to obtain it. It has now its head- | 
quarters at the Little Theatre, Adelphi. 
Among the members of committee is Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, co-editor of this paper. 


2,000 Women Already Enrolled _ 

_ In four days they ‘have placed on their 
- books the names of two thousand women. 
who will undertake to drive motor-cars, | 
to ride or drive Horses, and to take entire’. 
charge of the horses and stables if need [ 
be, to take care of créches, of kinder. | 
gartens, to cook, to sew, to act as clerks, 

_ distribute stores, speak several foreign — 
languages, or serve in any other way they 

ean suggest. The response to the appeal 

for help has been very encouraging, ‘and 
the most interesting women have come 
forward, ready to help in a humble way if 

_ they have no special qualification. oe 
The committee have quite a number of 

women chauffeurs, one-of the finest riders. 

in’ England has offered her services, the 

number of women who'can speak half-a- 

dozen or more janguages has already been » 

@ surprise to those who ‘believed: English 

people could not be linguists, and it may~ 

‘be said-these girls are already. in demand, 

while others have filled unusual appoint- _ 

~ ments. © Anti-suffragists as well as mem- 

_ bers of nearly all the suffrage societies-are j 

enrolled here, and women of every. 


NATIONAL. UNION = 

« Mobilisation of 50,000 
the legend ‘on the big show ‘window 
at 50, Parliament “Btreet, ‘Whitehall, 
_ where the National Union of - Women | 
forrs Societies have established their | 
‘offices for relief work. Their idea i is very 


have also established a register, but | 
perhaps. are rather specialising in. regard 


"waste could be prevented and all the | 


| thing under of expec: 


| 


- called a_-meeting of all. societies that. 


2 national office in caring for the young . 
. through its-national office in safeguarding 


; employment or on half salary. 


girls who come to them in distress. 


- land on her womenfolk to help her soldiers 


- Becher, a brilliant ‘organiser; who was one | 


| Alexandra’s personal instructions to South | 


capable assistant, Miss Macarthy, she has 


4 ‘War. Another service: which it is expected. 


“foreign women in London. 2 


--@uthorities have been very grateful for . 
the help that the Y.W.C.A. has already 
- offered them in ‘dealing with a very 


sation << of. ae a Women’ s Emergen 
Societies — We 
Canadian ‘Offers. of Help 


| tation, ahd they are doing all they can | 
to help homeless, stranded girls: The five 
hundred ‘branches’ of: the” ‘National Unien }- 
Soattered throughout the. country ‘will-do. 
‘similar work, in conjunction” ‘the 
| Maunicipal authorities. 
THE INTERNATIONAL. ALLIANCE. 
The International Women 
‘is devoting its attention to the. 
foreign women stranded in London. It: 
“regards itself as the English representa- 
tive of twenty-six different countries, and { 
“will proKably turn its offices into a tem- 
porary club for members of any of those 
nations, but at first its main work i is the 
befriending of the German ‘women who | 
find themselves here as ‘‘alien enemies,” 
as the police form says. ‘The Alliance has 


befriend foreigners ‘to discuss some scheme 
_ of relief, and it is also proposing to turn 
‘its. headquarters into a club for 


~ 


TRE Y. W.C.A. 
of the ‘most elaborately 
 gabistice in England i is the Young Women’s | 
-Ohristian Association, which wil] have an 
enormous work to do through its inter- 


foreign girls stranded im London, and 


as far as possible the thousands of young 
English girls who are certain within the’ 
next few weeks to find themselves out of - 


The first thing to be done is to provide 
these girls with homes, and already many 
hostels connected with the Y.W.C.A., or 

within -its reach, are considering how to 
the emergency... The Government . 


difficult question, and the American Con- 
sulate is sending to the headquarters in 
Hanover Square all the forlorn German’ 


-Plans_ for the necessitous 


ork: 


Englich are yet fully 
but-the Association will develop its em- 
department, will try to find : 
) for girls, and advise them where to 
toe for employment, and will also pro- | 
“bably. establish workrooms | 
and anexpensive 

‘all parte of England the branches 
ef the Y.W.C.A. will work in conjunction 
with the Local Government Board, trying 
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avoid. overlapping; .and to secure” 
through~ carefully collected _ information 
and well-directed effort, Secure - the | 
Maximum of efficrency. 


OTHER ORGANISATIOXS 


The ‘International—Franchise. Club is. 
-ealling a& meeting of its. members for next 
week to diseuss means by which the Club 
‘may render itself of special service at this | 

~The New Constitutional Society. 
is affiliating with thé Women’s Emer- 
| gency: Corps, and its members are register- : 
ng there. It is also’ undertaking as its, 
special branch of work the help of girls. 
thrown out of employment through the” 
war: It will turn its large hall into a 
“workroom and employ girls there ; it will” 
discourage any attempt at doing volun- 
tary work which will deprive girls of paid | 
} eeaploynaens, , and it will try to get in touch | 
with ladies who may also be in temporary 
| difficulties through the war and nd, some 
“way of helping them. 

-. The Women’s Freedom League have 
“passed a. resolution definitely throwing in 
‘their lot with ‘the Women’s Emergency 

The women abandoning 
poe autumn political campaign and de- 
voting themselves to serving the. local 
committees. of relief are. set 


WOSPITAL From | WOMEN or. 
CANADA 


‘The following passed 
fokweed the Duchess of Connaught and 
_ the First Lord of the Admiralty :— = 
“Women Canada anxious to offer 
ship to Britis ish” Before | 


as all the women’s organisations are doing, | 


| 


‘There has never been time 
great a demand would be made by Eng- } 


and sailors, and there was never a time 


_ when the girl with even a partial know- | 


ledge of nursing could render so much help ° 


there” was a word England's 
tion, 
ing over a thousand persons were ready to 
| start. off immediately to any part of 
| Europe if their services were required by 
any foreign nation. Since then the work 
of the Society has increased enormously, 


as now... There. have been great changes | 
since the experience of the South African 
War, and the tendency has been to increase ! 
the responsibili nsibility and of matrons 


in charge. — 


At the head of the nurses iS Miss 
Of the picked nurses sent: out under Queen 


“Africa. She has now her own office at the. 
War Office, where, with the aid of a very - 


control of the -whole organisation known © 
‘as Queen Alexandra’s Imperial . Nursing 
Service, and the entire care of the nursing 
_ service of the army. ‘The. Imperial Nurses 
“are in charge of the military hospitals, and | 
_ they are the first. to be moved to the front | 
‘in time-of war; while Princess Christian’s | 
Nursing Reserve is called up next. ‘Prin- 
cess  Christian’s Nurses . are. “seattered | 
* throughout the general ‘hospitals of the |} 
United - Kingdom. ‘They hold first-class | 
certificates, and it. will be reméembered_ 
called out during the South: African 


will play during the next few weeks or | 
‘qaonths a much more important part than. 
‘it las done in any previous war, is under 
the -di of the -Admiralty, Queen: } 

| Royal. Naval Nursing Service: 
“The offices of the- British: Red Cross. { 


Navy 


- and it-has decided to co-operate with the 
League. {t¢-will direct operations 
|. from its at. Devonshire 
“House, 
The first «call is tor: fully trained | 
_Murses, and ationg the hundreds who have | 
Tesponded are many who have held high 
positions” in all our public hospitals, 
served through at least-one war.. The 
> Cross-especially invites the help of those. . 
nurses ‘who can speak two foreign Jan-. 
guages, for they are-liable at any ‘moment 
to be sent abroad. Navy League 
I tenda its work to be confined ‘chiefly to 
Great Britain; its nurses are requisitioned 
for service in connection with the British — 
Fleet, and the idea is that wherever a naval: 
engagement may take place, a contingent 
of nurses and assistants may. be in readi- |} 
at the nearest port.In this work the 
com 


Raetory Gitie as Nurses 


newspapers tell us ‘that. 
made preparations to receive 
the wounded-a hundred girls from one fac- 
_ tory alone were enlisted as nurses and hos- 
pital assistants,‘and there is no doubt the 
of. Yarmouth. Will. be fol- | 
lowed in all parts of the country. 

‘The Navy League is ng. 
for thdse volunteers: who have had - 
Sno: training: to attend anibalance lectures - 
in-varieus parts of London.. A visiterto. 
the Regent Street Polytechnic last Friday | 


series of nursing units number- 


atrange- 


Margaret Duchess of: Connaught. 
“Board of Admiralty Tespectfully 
. thank your Royal: Highness for gracious = 
and beg that their deep appre-’. 
ciation of the offer made by the women =~ 
| of Canada, which they gratefully accep; 
may be known, — Winston 
WOMEN AS HARVESTERS 
Viviani , the French Premier, 
an’ to the women of France. 
to take up the work that has been laid 
down by the men who have had to go to” 
‘He asks them to do the field work that 
is now necessary” in order that a good 
harvest may be assured for the provision- 
‘ing of France while their husbands, sons, 
and brothers are defending their country. 
In the. Alpine districts and in the small 
| villages. in. Switzerland the-women, old 
4} and young, aided by old men, are gather- 7 4 
‘mg in the crops slowly, even smal] 
children helping, as‘all the male popula- 
tion have disappeared to jointheir army. 
Old women. ‘‘ experts” may be seen cutting # 
the hay. Both the grain and fruit crops 
_ are very good in Switzerland this. year, 
As Tram Conductors | 
- In Russia women are replacing the men 
in’ factories and aétting as 
and tram-conductérs. 
As Soldiers : 
Switeerland. it is’ said women are 
‘oetitg to serve as soldiers; many. of the 
women are splendid rifle shots. 
In the Canton of Aargau it is reported — 
“that two young women in uniform, with e. 
- their hair cut off, tried to be enrolled, but ps 
- forgot the fact that they had to undergo ) = 
a medical examination, which ordeal they ay 
 Tefused to face.. How they obtained their a 
uniforms and arms is not: yet known. In 
_the:streets, trains, and cafés you can often 
hear. the phrase from Swiss women, “I 
| don’t mind going to war and fighting. 2 
My husband has has gone; what can I #o 
alone? | 
dents the staff = 
to be of an unusually efficient type, and in =~ 
one of the three rooms Dr. Cantlie, the 
man who came to the help of Sun. Yat Sen 
his time of peril, was giving first-aid 
lecture that was almost. in iv, 
eleverness and humour. 
“Ten lectures: with ten practical 
isi and several open - air 
afford. sufficiently little 
opportunity for getti the necessary 
‘ knowledge, but they. travide at least a 
foundation and give the students a degree 
_ 0f confidence that will havea steadying - 
- effect. in- any emergency; while, of course, 
many of thosé who attend the lectures have 
already a good grounding in first-aid. The - 
| Jarge London shops are sending big con- 
| tingents of ‘girls to these lectures. Some = 
of the students will no doubt be called on 
~ to go far afield, and those who do will—it ~~ _ 


necessary to remember this—be con-. 
- siderably out of pocket, for though they - 
will be lodged, they will havo'to pay tre 
velling and incidental expenses. All stu- 
‘dents, as soon as trained; are being asked. 
- to. report to the nearest Red Crosse. Centre, 
which will probably be the -municipal 
_ buildings, and they- will then hold them- 
selves in readiness to serve s00n as occa- 
sion arises. No doubt hundreds of them will’ 
- Have to put their training to practical use, 
the next. few weeks may: find them 
ouses which are hastil ui 
Women will called upon and make 
: great sacrifices for their country in its hour | 
of need. It is up to the men of the coun-— 
‘try to see to it that they recognise the com- 
radeship of their women by enrolling them 


They have workrooms at the 
_ offices, where members. do snch work 
they ‘have time for, end they are interest- 
ing themselves. especially , in children ‘who. 
instance, from coast. towns which are 
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~ not convince us that her happiness, or the success ot © 


a 


The popular heroine of contemporary 


_ is making what success of it she may,.in the face of 


commercialism against emotion as the struggle of 


_eertainly remains crude and unconvincing, and the 


-and_ what the child will have ‘to say about it when it 


book-in her confession 


bitterly. 


The Woman Worker as Heroine - 


~ naturally enough, the woman. who is trying to” 
_ free. Under one-guise or another she recurs in. novel - 
_ after novel, but we find her most frequently as the | 
woman who- works, the woman who has broken away . 
from home ties, either from necessity or ‘choice, and 


a conventional code that says she ought really to stay 
‘at home and be kept by somebody else... The rather 
_ tiresome characteristic common to most writers of this 
class of fiction is their insistence on the- point that. 
women who keep themselves do not find the process 


so.thrilling as to rob them of all desire for other and | 


more emotional intérests.. But, of course, they “do 
not! No more do. men, or the: world would indeed: 
cease to go round. 

To do Mr. Arthur. Fuskibe, be: dove 
in his very clever novel, “Shop Girls,’’* that men 
and women are alike ‘+yuman beings in this respect. | 
Indeed, ‘despite the title of his. book, he sets out to 
show not so much the struggle of woman to balance 


the normal man and woman to fight together against - 
the commercialism which threatens to swamp. them - 
both in the struggle for existence. It is not only the 
woman Martha in “Shop Girls’’ who struggles and | 
fails in her effort to save her soul alive; the man 
Brown makes the same struggle and meets with the | 
same failure, and we are grateful to Mr. Applin for 
avoiding at least the error of so many novelists—that 
it is only women who cannot live without the love of - 
and for their fellow creatures: But, as a matter of 
fact, the career of Martha is not the main theme of 
his book, which rather tends to show how men and 
‘women can equally be crushed out of all human like- 


to make them into so many cogs and screws of a great 
‘machine; and the character study of Lobb, the man 
who works the machine, and the working of his gigan- 
tic scheme for regenerating the world, form the real 
‘substance of the story. | 
“The Woman Alone,’’t by Marie Harrison, 1s an 
unsatisfying book. We think the fault arises from 
the fallacy ‘in it that a good idea necessarily makes © 
a good novel, which, of course, is net tenable.: ‘The 
idea in this case, that a woman who craves for mater- 
nity, but not for marriage, has a perfect right to bear. 
a child and retain her single state and her profes- 
siona! career, is full of possibilities, and may, indeed, 
suggest a solution of much that seems insoluble in- 
the present fight of women for freedom of action. 
' But it is an idea that demands perfeetion of treat- 
ment, and we doubt if the novel is the best medium. 
for its presentment. In “The Woman Alone”’ it | 


obvious problems—the lack of fatherhood in its lite - 


_ grows up, and so on—are. necessarily ‘unsolved in a 
novel that ends before the baby. is old enough‘ to 
speak. As regards the rest of the book, it would some- | 
“what restore its balance if at least one of the women 
workers in it were satisfied with her lot. - Dorothy © 
‘Mann comes nearest to such .a woman, but she does. 


her unconventional marriage, even approaches being | 
complete. Margaret Ellis. abe the tone of the | 


‘But I feel sometimes Td sieht Ya like a man | 
to make a fuss of me—and probably a fool of me’’—. 
*€ Jt’s the old primitive instinct, I sup We 
silly to want to eat and keep our e at one 
We can’t have freedom, economic 4 


women are 
and the same time. 
independence, and affection as well in our present s 
pf evolution. It’s a question of choosing which is better.” 

This is all-very well, as showing one phase. of an 
absorbingly interesting question. But it is only one— 
pliase, and we should like to have had the other Side | 
"presented as fairly in Marie Harrison’s novel. 

~ Both sides of the. question are certainly Sincea 
~ before the reader in an original fashion by Inez | 
~ Haynes Gillmore in a novel that is half fantasy and | 
half romance. Angel Island is a story of five 
‘Americans of various “temperaments, | 
who find themselves on a Pacific island of which the | 
‘only other inhabitants are. five winged - women: All 
_ the stages of civilisation are evident in the five men—- 
from the frank libertine Ralph Addington, who has 
no sense of honour-as regards women, but is tolerated 


by men because he does not cheat-at cards or violate |. 


in any other way their own code of conduct, to Frank 
- Merrill, who begins by studying the winged women } 
as scientific specimens, and ends in being their one 

- champion when they become rebels. Equally in the | 
five women aré seen five stages of development of the | 
woman who is struggling to be free. There is the 
doniestic Lulu, who says admiringly when. her. hus: } 


Shop Girls.” By Arthor Applin.” (London: Mills and Boon. 
the Woman. Alone.” By Marie Harrison. ‘{London: Holden 


ler. “never 3 ‘women. 
wondertat how © men “know what. God 


ness by great commercial undertakings which seek | 


| versation. with the:men.* Th 


ori iginal and very readable 


tended.” And there i the intellectnal J ulia, the 
| in man, who Bays once :— 

~ There .i Shieh: always me. 
knéw about us. You'd think they'd invented 
And’ “betweén these 
‘women all representing types familiar to students of 
humanity. » The story of the capture of the women by 
the men, of :the shearing of their wings, of their secret. 
longing to fly; of. their successful rebellion when one 


them: Tearns: that her husband intends to cut her 


little girl’s wings When she grows up “ because God 
never ‘intended women to fly ’’—all this is in form 


fantasy, and even allegory. But the author tells it 


in so racy and humorous a fashion as to make it seem 


like a chapter out of the woman’s movement that is 
going on in the civilised world of to-day. And not. 
the least merit-of the book is its fairness, the way that - 


“human foibles are laughed at and human qualities | 
extolled because they are human; and not because | 


they belong to men or to women. = Angel Island Es is 


“This j is a fascinating account of a woman fives 
experiences on a small holding in Canada, of peculiar 
interest as showing what life under those conditions 
really means to a woma. possessing intellect. 
culture as well as the necessary ° * grit.” and energy. 
‘The woman farmer in Canada is not favoured by 
Government. On the contrary, whilst men can claim - 


| a Government grant of land, women have to buy 


The object is to get men to settle and 


every acre. 
To do this they need 


‘make homes on the prairie. 


Holdingham. 


rice Price 6s.) 


yo. extremes ‘are three other | 


3 | To Help You Win q 
The conditions of life’s race arentrin- 2 
§ gent enough without the added handi- 


a cap of illness or indifferent health. | 


Let Halls ‘Wine pub keep 
‘Ga form. to win. Richer=blood, stronger 
#2 nerves, keener faculties, brighter spirits, a 
fuller measure: of vitality all round — 


Price 


wives who are to roduce children and do the house- | jee 
hold chores. omen,” said -the Deputy Minister 
interviewed by the author in her attempt to obtain 
grants of land for women), “ women are already a 
averse to marriage, and if they have opportunities 
of making successful careers as farmers, they would’ ANTEE.—Buy~« bottle to-d 
-be more independent than ever.” This, as Miss | 9M taking half, you feel no benefit, return us the half- . an 
 Binnie-Clark. observed, is really flattering to the} empty bottle in we: will your 
‘women’s success in farming, if unlpromising for the | 
ace in Canada. Of course, women’ who buy land | Batra ra Large Merchants, 
“The ‘Canadian ‘Semen: ‘bitter over this. injustice, “2 
-which is a poor return for the splendid work done | - 
by them during the last hundred years, the “ spade- eats | [an 
work in-the expansion of Canada,” are agitating in | 
the matter of Homesteads for. The author man has the fall foree-of ‘wealth on his side of 
ivés her experiences on the small holdi which she 
Fan Qu’appelle. “She tells of seed-time feature of the book 
harvest, the way ‘wheat is valued and sold, the -eolonists cannot do: better study its pages o 
of implements and wages, the ways of “ chore-boys,” | vivid description, which convey so-much solid infor- -—s«/- 
of prairie storms and prairie fires—in short, a vivid | mation on whole scheme of ‘colonial life. There ee 
picture of a settler’s life. She loves the beauties of | tines ont 
cnimals, mecta life et all points with eyiapatiy and | health, ettengtb, ener 
-understanding. Her many. disappointments are | afraid of cold or loneliness, two great bugbears of 
bravely met, and she enjoys everything, winter frosts © the life. The author adds as essentials :— —- 
as well as spring flowers, walks and. rides’ across |° A commercial instinct and a true vocation for life on the Spoeeeel =a 
‘country. In winter, if funds are low, she goes to the land, an innate love and of animal 
city and makes money by journalism ; in harvest-time | vegetable life. * oe ae 
she cooks solid hot meals for the men. Of such sat _ The excellent photographs of places and ay are. a. 
he best ioneers. -another interesting feature of the book, as 
are t p 
One would think that Canads or any colony would ENGLISHWOMAN* 
welcome such a settler with open arms as a valuable | Se 
asset. ‘Such a settler forms a radiating whole- epecitic interect Balan. an article by y Mra 
some energy, intelligence, sym , the best the old rst Bi ving 
“world has to give. But the o ‘mind, even in a og 
In ‘spite, of the crushing handicap on women | Count of the wise, treatment of The Unmarried 
farmers, the author mado her farm pay. She caleu- | wWother in France” are good reading. There is also _ ae 
lates that on a holding of 360 acres a profit of £500 f B ee MG 77 a 
a year may be made “in time.’’ -On the whole she | the 
thinks that woman—the right kind of woman, that | the Notas and: Reviews. 
do much worse thar try farming in Canada< | | 
uca working-woman in Germany, Paris, 
‘England, “in a world governed by laws ‘nade by men |. small 
for men, where there.1s but the scantiest justice and Girl,” “The Banana. 
scant wages for the labour of women,” she says :— Man,” “ "Phe Last Machi Ip more serious 
“I met women. forced by circumstance into. business or | vein are“ Pain,’ Ae Bathing Machi of. the Shore,*” but. a 
industrial life, the monotony and routine of which starved | Jacki alit d. asian ction. Some of the. SS 
those very faculties which would have found full scope in |. suitabl for station.” 
the care of grateful animals and the varied labours on the 
+. others would make if they onde tealised | “The. Love.” By Claude Ferval. 
that what men had done for th ives in agricultural “Btanley 16s.. 
pursuits on the prairie, women could’ also: do for them-. Choice. Samuel Dan | 
ves. Woman can.earn: for herself ndence and and. Oates. Price 
in time wealth. ~The minimum sum of ‘independence I {| House on Wh Blizabeth Sloan 
defined thea, -as now, in: the sum of £5,000, and-I con- ndon : Chapman Bthel Carnie. 
“sider that a woman should be able to co Voices of Womanhood.” 
ence is an-ecohomic one:— 
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wave of solely male-made civilisation. That wave is 


ruin there is the promise of a new epoch. 0 Bee: 
Ever since the beginning of the Napoleonic era— 
| that is, roughly, for over a century—the idea of male 


veloping as a dominating foree of social and political 


} encountered the young and emerging spiritual ideal 
expressed ‘in the world-wide Woman’s Movement. 
| The idea of the nineteenth century—that of the rights 
of men as males—gave to the whole western world its 
Parliaments, and to men ‘Successive acts of en- 
| franchisement. 

But, owing to the of | women the 
newly won kingdom of political rights, the human 
family became more and more divided, by a sharp 


male and the subjected female classes. Women as 
the thoughts of politicians the status of collective 
_ being men, men only % were deemed responsible for the 
-well-being of their country ; ; and they alone were 


answerable for its aggrandisement and its defence. 


~ dualist idea has attained its maximum political and 
social development in Prussian Germany, where the 


} man fulfils, as a soldier, the highest national ideal 
for his ‘and the woman is valued almost ex- 
 elusively as the hausfrau. In spite. of the high | 


educational standard for German girls, and the recent 


German women, there is-no great. European nation 
where women’s intellectual influence and women’s 


the -sphere of government. Further, there is no 
| great nation in Europe where the male conception of 
“racial welfare is less tempered by the perceptions of 
the mothers of the people; no nation where the 
standard of national values is fixed s0 ee. by 
male opinion alone. 


is right, and that power lends to the powerful a 


points of honour, ‘the practice of ruth or any form 
o£ altruism are regarded to-day as signs of weéak- 


} ness. For sharp practice in attaining ends, ea 


cessful lying, for astute making and breaking o 
pledges, no apology is offered nowadays, for of ae 


things rulers in public life are not ashamed ; on the | 
| proud to think that, until’ this present devastating 


contrary, these immoralities are pegs considered 
to be the attributes of “the Superman,” who mani- 
fests his existence by: his capacity to stand above the 


| ‘claims: of conscience. This is the toppling over of 
IER, the male idea, and nowhere has it reached its climax 
‘ | go completely as in Northern Germany, the cradle of 


the aggressive Powe: that: has forced this war upon 


Europe, ‘and turned a small country, whose neutrality 


- {t had sealed with its name, into a slaughter house. 


respect for material aggrandisement out of all 
Paes, | proportion to the sense of the value of human life is 
“"... | the mainspring of all diplomacy and~<all present 
>| ‘politics. A passion for dominance at all costs rules 
the councils: of every great State. It is. this last | 


‘for: power. ‘which has re¢klessly plunged. the. ‘nations } Bive to the new Editors the same loyal and . 


we 


organisation, although, during the last decade, it has [| 


_ The worship of brute force, the theory that might | 


. 
‘ 


— 


‘SOLDIER & HAUSFRAU | 


: ‘This war marks the rising to _its height of the | 


E seeskting now in havoc and ruin, But. behind that | 


" government has been steadily intensifying and de- | 


line of cleavage, into two sections—the dominant 
a class came to occupy more generally than before in | 


human property. Citizens of the organised State | — 


Amongst the nations of the ‘western world, this | 


} development of independence and character ine 


essential ideas are more completely at a discount in 


| justification for trampling on the weak is common to 
-all countries, and has become more and more shame- | 
ifested in recent times.  Sensitiveness to 


Europe into .a«sheer:dog-fight, where there ia } 


| everything to be lost. Iti is’ anti-¢limax of male 


4 “governtaent. the énd. ~ Whatever the issues 


- of civilisation, not in its application to ene country 


give place, with its militarism and its servitudes, to 
| another ideal altogether. ‘What will the new con- 
ception be? Feminism would offer no securer 
- foundations for a stable civilisation than masculinism 
has done. 


| ease, virtue would degenerate into vice. The new 


tween men - women than. has. hitherto 
Of this we tt not only the. 
of Europe that will undergo: modifications according * 
to the fortunes of war. When the struggle is over we 
shall find that the charts of public morality and 
public thought. haye also changed. Together with | 
the death and destruction of human life and sub- 
stance, there is being wrought out of this war. the 
death and destruction of an era. With the new 


} era that will take its place, women are profoundly 
| concerned. It is their business to conceive the ideas: 


| that will dominate it, and to bring them to the birth. 
‘While they work with brain and hands im the sphere 
of practical amelioration, let them ponder these 
- things in their heart, let them formulate in their soul 
those thoughts that in due time shall go forth, and 
becoming incorporated with the best thought of the 
whole people shall fhange the face of the earth, and 
inaugurate a new —— in the development of. 
humanity. 


With the publication of the current i issue of Vores 
FoR WomMEN the present Editors. vacate the editorial 


chair, which they have occupied for close on seven 
| years, and hand over the paper to the — and 


| control of the United Suffragists. 


This is not the time to-recall in-detail the ivin 
which have taken place in the woman’s moyement 
| during this. period, or even the vicissitudes of the 
‘paper itself. It is sufficient te point to the wide- 
spread determination of women to-day to secure their 
‘due recognition in the community as citizens, and 
contrast it with the comparatively small agitation 
which was in existence before. The Editors claim 
‘with confidence that this paper’ has played an_im- 
portant part in this change of public opinion. 

The principles which the Editors have set before - 
themselves in the conduct of the paper have been, 
. firstly, to concentrate the energies of women on the 
attainment of the political weapon of the Parha- 
mentary vote; secondly, to formulate and express the 
-woman’s peint of view upon questions of the hour; es 
and, thirdly, to arouse and stimulate among women 
. the consciousness of the dignity of their womanhood. 


- deavoured to give a complete and trustworthy account 
not merely of the political struggle for enfranchisement: 
| in this country, carried on by all the various woman 
suffrage organisations, but also of the progress of the 


| idea_of the equality between the sexes, as exemplified 


by events in all parts of the globe. The Editors are 


war shut off the channels of communication, the 
paper had correspondents and readers in every 
| civilised country of the world. Bling 

| In taking leave of: their readers, the Editors with 
te express the pleasure that it has been to them to_ 


| have the opportunity of laying. before them each week 


their thoughts and hopes and aspirations, and to 


| know that their confidence was appreciated arid re- 


ciprocated. ‘They believe that, mn the hands of the 


serve the traditions of the past, and will adapt iteelf 
the ever changing conditions of contemporary 
political activity. They call. upon their readers to 


} 
} United Suffragists, the paper will continue to pre- 


a 


co-aperation whieh have shows: the 


-aloné, ‘but to all progressive States, must in future 


¢ Unbalanced by equality, the strength that - 
| is in it would run to weakness, and, as in the present: 


"principle must be one of far cleser co-operation be- = 


As a newspaper, Vores ror Women has en- 


~ 


- of this war may ‘be, the soldier and Aausfrau principle : Be 
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‘Avavsr 14, 


pirat to the so many y tramway servants 
Yof Paris), recalled to the colours, it. has been neces-_ 


eary to appeal for help to the tramwaymen’s families, 
and the services are being worked by the assistance of 


the wives and daughters of the absent men. —Press | 


‘Telegram, August 6.. 

. Viviani, Premier of the French Republic, in 
a public pronouncement addressed to the women of 
Prance, has appealed to them to take up the work of | 
the. fields and ensure a good harvest whalst their hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers are away at the war.— Press | 
Telegram, August 

Travellers in the country ( Belgium) tell me that. 
though the harvest this year is splendid. . . the. 
workers have gone and the work is stayed. Ina three- | 
hours’ journey through the richest part of the country | 
mot a single male field worker was seen. -. - 

‘Phe women, however, are acting in heroic hichioe. 
and the good gifts of nature will not be lost.— . 
“Times” correspondent, Brussels, August 10. 

In time of war, the part played by the women of 


-@ country will usually fall under one of four heads : 


(a) Fighting in the field or manning the walls of 
besieged places; (b) helping the men by carrying or | 


gerving, or such work as tending the sick and 


wounded in camp ; (c) nursing or assisting in mili- 
tary duties at home; (d) taking up men’s ordinary 
work at home in place of—or more often in addition 
to—their own, or doing unusual work rendered neces- | 
sary by the disorganisation of war. 

In many respects it is this last enumerated field of 
women’s activities which is most invaluable to a 
nation at war, and most provocative of interest. Yet 
it receives least valuation—even among women them- 
selves—and least attention from the nation itself on 


; conclusion of war or from those -who compile the 


national records. 
“It seems to me that it is such news eee as. 

those quoted above, glanced over casually by the | 

majority of readers, which bring us face to face with 


the: underlying: realities of organised society. 


- War, or no war, man must continue to eat his bread. 
in the sweat of his brow. Our ships and guns are but 
as dangerous toys, our stores of gold but as ashes, 
without those daily labours of town and country upon 
which the very existence of the nation depends, and 
by which alone its armies may be kept in the-field. 

_ Yet how many historians, diarists, or writers of 
memoirs have dreamed of depicting for us the daily | 
industrial life of a people whilst its picked manhood 

4s being drained away for military service? In face 
of the glamour of war and politics, who troubles to 
observe and record this silent struggle of a nation to 
maintain its existence 
A Forgotten Labour 

Gouhktlens volumes have been devoted avowedly to 
the “social and economic ” development of races, the 
“domestic history’ of peoples, but at the sound of 
the bugle away gallops the writer to the front, leaving 


“gs no wiser as to what is actually happening in the 


workshops, on the farms, in the homes. We hear of | 
political dissensions, patriotic demonstrations, and a 


avery conscientious writer may mention the wide- | 
‘spread poverty and distress, the discontent, the bread ~ 
-wiots. We even get an idea that some work is being 


, done -by learning of thousands of sick and wounded: 
in the hospitals, tended by the devotion of over- 
worked nurses and doctors. But the “economic and 
‘social ’ ” historian does not tell us whose labour it is 
that feeds docters, nurses, and patients alike; who 
it was tilled the fields, reaped and garnered the 
‘grain, milled and carted the flour; or who has been. 
tending the cattle and sheep, vending the fences, 
clearing the ditches, shoeing the horses, or perform- 
ing a-hundred other labours ‘indispensable to the | 
_ food supply. It is only from a careless phrase or 
4 hint here and there that we realise how these duties — 
_ have been carried out, at first with the aid of the 
_ able-bodied women ; then, | ‘as fresh levies go Briel 


mainly by the women: finally, entirely by the women, 


‘ with such help as the old men and children can give. | 
In the sameway the old men and children are some- 
or clothed. and shod, the towns and 
kept free of refuse and. ashes, the Pura 


women contrived 


they learned to look. on death with 
| diminished terror, the more they became inflamed by | 


- > 

ne 
> 
‘ 


¥ 


F transit even’ service 
| maintained—in. a word, the national body and ‘soul 


int the foui h centitry, it is said that Roumanian 


trees as their corner posts—I believe that the same 


looms had been destroyed during the War of Inde- 
‘pendence—and there are Many instances of such 
~ingenious devices as shoes made of sacking or woollen. 
‘Tags. Unfortunately, even women writers too often 


_“ from the front,” or rumours and gossip about what 
| kings or generals are doing and saying, neglecting to 
tell us in so many words what-we would much rather 
~ have learned, namely, what it is that they themselves 
were doing day by day. Evidently they have taken 
it for granted that they should be doing, under almost 
insuperable difficulties, the work of the men as well 
as their own; only allowing us by inference to 
» visualise them at this work. A reference to “cart- 
ing ’’ suggests the fact that there is at least one horse 


cleaned, harness to be kept in condition, a cart to be 
repaired and, perhaps, painted. The question of 
exchanging some hams for fodder, seed, and salt 
reveals the fact that pigs have been fed, killed, and 
salted ; also that tilling and sowing are at hand. A 
reference to a journey undertaken with one or two 
coins carefully hidden in braided locks tells of: 
‘marketing to be done under dangerous conditions. __ 
In her “ Domestic History of the American Revolu- 
tion’ Mrs. Elizabeth Ellet gives a few, all too rare, 
-glimpsés of women’s daily life in war-time. The 
young son of General Slocumb, had but just in- 
herited a plantation and married on the strength of © 
it when the war began, and the newly-wed pair were 
parted almost at once, the young wife—a girl of 
nineteen.!—being left to carry on the plantation. By 
a visitor she was asked what work she was doing 
there. “All that a man ever did here,” she replied 
promptly, “except the mauling of rails.”’ (Pre- 
sumably the making of rails for fencing.) But she 
had out one and a few of these, so 


é 

> 


During the struggles of Walachia the Tasks 


rough Jooms in the woods, using | 


| was also done by American women. when the village . 


fill their memoirs and correspondence with news | 


to be fed and groomed, a stable and coach-house to be ie 


in the. rails were. “ mauled,” whats 
ever that process may bel 
In stories of this war and of the: ‘hetheia: wars. 
we constantly hear of bands of soldiers, in flight or. 
cut off from their base, being received and sheltered - 
in friendly, or, at any rate compassionate, farm- 
houses, where the women tend them, feed them with 
eggs, farm-bread—perhaps a roast fowl or 
‘two. Someone, then, had been hard at work plough: 
‘ing, reaping; tending cattle. and poultry, cheese- 
making, milling, baking, &c.—all in ‘the intervals of 
‘a baby. 
During the Revolution. a of 
young women of Pennsylvania formed. themselves. 
into bands of reapers: and went round from farm to 
farm cutting, carting, and garnering thé graitr 
They organised the labour of the old men and chil- 
> dren in their aid, ‘and after five or six weeks of cease- 
less and energetic toil—being favoured -by unusual. 
~weather—they succeeded, in. harvesting practically the 
_ whole of the grain of their district. -Grain had never 


ripening. 
During this in Canada’ meant 
war’ between England and. France—the women left 
behind found that among other male duties they had 
to carry on the guerilla warfare with marauding 
Indians. Imagine the feelings of a Canadian woman 
who, returned from marketing, steps out of her canoe 
fn the dark on to the hand of a déad: Indian! The 


find an Indian standing within the hut. She makes, 
a dash for her rifle, but he is before her. However. 
even though unarmed, she shows such a menacing 
front that the marauder retreats hastily, satisfied 
‘with. his newly-acquired weapon, and the woman, 
having barricaded sexi hut, proceeds to blow" up the’ 
fire. 

this spirit; their almost. a3, 
matter. of “course; have -women from time im- 
-memorial taken up the labours and duties of the. able- 
‘bodied men of a nation in arms, labouring and — 
struggling in this vital task of preserving the very 
fabric of society—of the national ane 


To the Editors of Vores ror Women. 

- Dear Editors,—It may interest your readers to have 
an account of the way the women of Lyme Regis, | 
Dorset, defended their town when hard pressed by the | 
Royalists in 1644, A force of 4,500 men marched 
against the town’ under the ‘command of Prince 
Maurice. “The garrison consisting of only 500 men, 
_not a jot diemares, set up a shout which. te enemy. 
answered.” 

In an old history of. Lyme Regis, eriiten 
Roberts and published in 1823, I find the following 
account: “The resistance of the townsmen was most | 
obstinate. . ... The townsmen, aware of the ap-— 
proaching ‘struggle, awaited the commencement of 
hostilities with ‘firmness. Like the followers - of 


the powerful vapours of enthusiasm. | 
- “The women, in the heat of conflict, while the 
work of destruction went rapidly on before their 
eyes, regardless of danger, carried ammunition to 
the soldiers, and frequently assisted in keeping tho | 
lines. Disguised by. means of red cloaks-and men’s. 
hats, they showed themselves on. the works, nee the: 
soldiers were worn out with fatigue. 
“The besiegers, deceived by this 


‘ stormed and taken the. principal ones in. the town’s: 
defence. .Their determined zeal and resolute perse-_ 
Verance during the severest privations lave: caused 
| & comparison to be drawn between them and the 


Feminine Valour: eminently: discovered in. West |. 


in their batteries, when otherwise they would have | 
Our foes, when they. the workes are climbing over. 


| eeiebrated Jean d’Arc,”” Their numerous feats’ are { 
recorded by James Athans: in his “J oanereidos, or } 


Country Women: at: the=Siege. of Lyme, 1644.” The | Yours, fe. 


DEFENCE OF LYME_ ‘REGIS 


: printed i in 1674, with additions, laughable notes, eo, 


_ Inthe prologue are the following lines :— 
“Who could see, &e., 
garrison in part defended 
| ‘By women, till the quarrel’s ended, 
And worn-out men to be supply’d 
By second strength of women try’d,. 
And not acknowledge that ’tis trust 
I give west women- what is due.” 
~ One woman is said to have fired at one attack 
 dixtonit muskets. A maid, who had.one of her hands 
cut off in the confusion attending the fight, being - 


aa Truly,” said she, “I am. glad. with all my heart 
that I had a hand to lose for Jesus Christ, for whose 
cause I am willing to lose not only my other hand, 
‘but: my -life also.” Vicars, who records this, 
|, exclaims “A eweet and -most- saimt-like speech 
indeed! Such admirable courage it pleased the Lord - 
to infuse into. the hearts of all the inhabitants during - 
all the time of that long sharp siege.” 

- The following lines were written ‘at the same time 
by a cavalier, -who mocks ‘the achievements of the: 
women and their poetical ‘admirer :— ~ 


| “Alas! who now keepe 8 Lyme? Poore female a 


Who. wake all night, a all day in battel; 
as a man may call them, who‘do hisses 
Against. the opposers of their countfie’s ‘these, 
And their: seasonable noyse discover, 


 -And'shajl-such acts as these forgotten die > 
 Unrecommended to posteritice? | 


No, whilst. I have Muse that-can 


One-verse, their-nanies shall stand upon record; 
Nor shall the cankred tooth. ot envious, Time 


before been so successfully. carried in so Tong after, 


next morning she is blowing up the fire\and turns to: 


asked what course she would now take to live— 
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The Vorss FOR Fellowship in Great Britsin’ 
a Ireland becomes merged next week in the Society 
of United Suffragists. A brief history and record of] 
its work will be of interest to readers of the paper. 

Tt was on November 1, 1912, that the suggestion 
Votes ror Women Fellowship’ was first made by | 
> Mrs, Pethick Lawrence in the paper of that date. 
idea wag taken up immediately, and the first 
subscriptions were sent in by return, of post. The | 
object of the Fellowship was to bring into touch and 
inter-communication the readers of Vorgs FOR Women } 
_ jn Great Britain and in all parts~of the world . 
where those readers are scattered, and to secure 
their organised ‘og-operation in the great enter: 
prise of establishing a feminist paper on broad | 
lines, a -paper that -would give expression to. 
_ the awakened and militant spirit of womanhood all 
over the world. To use the paper as a means of 
propaganda na. a-method of instructing and convert- 
ing the public, and thus to build up a great body of 
_ public support for the Woman’s. Movement—this has 
always been the practical aim of the Fellowship. 
During the two years of its existence that ain has. 
on well attained. - 3 


Securing of Posters 

“Roane this objective many activities have centred: | 
A system of securing posters all over the country by 
payment or arrangement, and also by following up | 
the contracts by regular inspection, was one of the 
first developments. — Then followed organised efforts } 
as opportunity occurred to reach various sections of 
the community. Facts or articles which conveyed a 
special appeal to Parliamentary “representatives, to 
the legal profession, to the clergy, to doctors or 
teachers, or clerks, or municipal officers, or othere, | 
have been specially circulated by the combined efforts: 
of the Fellows. and in this way the influence of Votes 
FOR Women has been extended far and wide. Groups 
of Fellows have combined to sell the paper outside 
meetings and in the streets. Firms advertising in 


the paper have been conscientiously dealt with in 
preference to others. The Editors have had all the 
help and encouragement that comes from a corporate 
sense of possession and responsibility on the part of | 
the readers banded together in mutual service. - 


ies meetings shave been held under the. auspices ' 
Statement, November Iet, 1912, to July Stet, 
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of the Fellowship both and thioughout the | 
country. Men and women hitherto” unconnected: with | 
‘the suffrage movement have come forward as speakers | 
as confessed ‘supporters on the platform. The | 
‘Press boycott has been notably broken down in many.’ 
eases and full reports have been given in .the local | 
‘papers. In every way the great Woman’s Movement 
“throughout the country has been: strengthened. 

In ceurse of time an organisation called’ the United-| 
“Suffragists sprang into being, founded on the same 
principles as. those. underlying the policy. of 
1-FOR WOMEN as a paper. This organisation welcomes. 
> the co-operation of men and women on equal terms, | 
it opposes the Government, it is ‘actively inilitant, and 
- ¢arties on & Vigorous campaign of protest against the 
. Ministers of the present Cabinet-by demonstrations, 
-deputations, heckling at public meetings, and follows | 
_the advice of Sir Henry Compbell ' Bannerman to’ 
“keep cn pestering.” 
‘it: dep recates cfiticism of other societies as grossly | 
~unpolitical and unwise, ‘and meets every expression 
_ of opposition to revolutionary action by putting thé. 
responsibility on wis. have. inerted 
and provoked it. 

‘Tt was felt that the paper Vous: FOR Wowne 
tale the growth of this organisation, and the | 
‘organisation in turn would greatly assist the paper | 
if the two forces could unite and could work together | 
to strengthen the great middle party of Suffragists 
that is growing up to occupy the wide field that | 
Separates the revolutionary party from party 
pure propaganda. 
Vores For Women ‘becomes. ‘the official 
‘organ of the United Suffragists, into which* Society | 


‘ship will at the same time. become merged. . Mrs. 
- Pethick Lawrence has become a member of the United 
Buffragists Committee, and will still carry on. her 
interest in the paper and her work as Hon. Sec. of | 
International Vores ror Women Fellowship. For 
English-speaking people allover the world have a 
‘special work to accomplish for the: paper FOR 
Women, which has a universal message; even while. | 
they ate unable to belong to any specific organisa- 
tion operating in a country not their own. 

- In presenting the subjoined Report and closing the. 
account of the Vores For Women Fellowship of Great. 
- Britain and Ireland, the Editors tender their hearty. } 
‘thanks to all those who have co-operated 60 success- 
_ fully with them, and invite them to continue and — 
increase their support paper in its. new 
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While pursuing. its activities, - 


the British section of the VoTEs FOR: Women Fellow-. | 


8 

| terruptions, there was no hostility, only heaving of 
that living séa, and the sense of a running tide. 
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amy of the motor came flashing through the dark-- 
ness, mile after mile; in the village. towards whith: 


It sped -men. were gathered in or about the publies 


“They didn’t want them, not they, but they would go. 
‘to the meeting; it would be a bit of fun, and fun in. 


plentiful, “They » trooped into ‘the school-house, 
curious, defiant, hostile, and all through the meeting . 
the. hostility was there—held in check, somewhat 
_ abashed—for the.“ wild women of the newspapers, 


given place to women, quiet, of sober speech, with 
hair. not flying loose, but kempt and. bound. Inter: 


| ruptions there were, and. one man, a man with intel 


- ligent. eyes, kept up a running fire of them. - Hostile 
when. the women.came, doubtful, somewhat sullen, 
| when they: went, that was the attitude ; ; disturbed : 
- these Essex labourers had been in their sleep of apathy? 
_and did not welcome the disturbance. Would they 
_ just turn over and go to sleep again? In the audience 
_was hardly a woman. ‘The women had left 
~ A summer. evening. No light streamed forth from 
the lamps of the car, for light was in all the sky and 
Tay upon the fields and gardens and on the open space 
where the people stood, men and women, with up- 
turned faces, listening. “Sleep is not for the day, 
and it was daylight, and men and women were awake. 
The: slave dream had been broken; the desire for 
‘liberty was alive; they refused to work any longer 
for a starvation. wage. The strike leaders wero 
| speaking and the women in the car waited. One of 
them, leaning over the side of it, met the glance of. 
the man in the winter had all the: 
time! 
you, 1 think,” she 

«He came forward, close to her,» Yes, and I ain t 
Soon: to insult you any more. —I’m al} for the Suffra-. 
‘gettes, now. We want more of ’em.” 

-He spoke for himself, he ‘spoke. for all; in the 
Suffrage ‘meeting that followed the strike meeting 
| was no sign of hostility. Men and women, for there 
were many women this evening, listened with eager- 
- ness, with sympathy, with understanding. - That was" 
the meaning of the change—they understood ;‘ and . 
ADT. wanted to understand still more, to know. The 

ker from London gave them what they wanted, 
gave them knowledge, told them truths, moved them 


_{t was with cheers that the car sped on its way, and 
| cries of “ Come again!” and handshakes. __—~ 
It sped on its way, that night, and following nights, 


where the cheers went up as-it came, and rang out. 


of “No surrender!” And the streams of feeling, of 
resolve to gain their own freedom, of sympathy with 


‘widened and intoa sea. 
They Understood News 

, “7p -was a sea of faces; a sea, for there were thous- 

ands of them, gathered together in an-open space 
upon a height, and-the woman who had drawn them 
there from miles and miles around was a woman .who 
stood: first and foremost for. the freedom of women, © 
. then for the freedom, and the eonsolidation of all 
- workers, men and women alike, A girl, not long out 


: e | of prison, a girl who had braved the hunger strike 
| nine times—and Essex strikers-know something of 


| what hunger means; a girl who had fought the 


Prime Minister of England’ with the weapon of her 
“ewn life laid down, to be taken or given back, on the 
» steps of the House of Comimons, and beaten him by 
unflinching determination. She stood on the back 
> seat of the car and spoke of all that was to be striven 
| against. and of how: ‘to strive, and there were no in- 


“ flowed, that tide; the flesh and blood of it, before and 


after her; as the car went down, at walking pace; 


between the hedges; it held out hands to teach ai 


hands, and it cheered and called and sang. 
“When she was gone the flesh and blood. of 


= forth again and again to the lesser meetings, each time. 
better. understanding, keener resolve, 


sympathy ‘with women and their movement... And 
|. the ‘spint of ity the ‘tide that: sweeps through the 


of is flowing: ‘on, steady, strong, towards 
in in. the: where the strike 


houses, talking of the coming of the Suffragettes. 


who would have provoked a definite outbreak, had, | 


now to laughter, now. to indignation, now to resolve. 


to other villages in-that area of. strike, and every- 


that district of hard work and small pay was not too . 


+ 


| again as it went, with calls te come back, and cries - 


in waves and stréamlets, to its sources, to come 


“women who were fighting for. and 
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mons’ on Friday and Monday 


Chester Guardian ‘published a strong lead-’ 


: _ the Dome at Brighton took the same line. 


-eountry ? 


Jand? 


| ecessary 
_ @ffences could not, in the eyes of thinking 


-Jooked forward to this step, because these — 


s is essentially constructive work. It is for 


“efforts made by. women to aid their coun- 


swomen were not to be given political free-— 


RELEASE 


Mr. MeKenna’s Wise Decision, Received with, Universal 
. Approval . 


-on - the part of men and women of 

alj shades. of opinion, Mr. MoKenna has | 
announced the unconditional release of all | 

prisoners, 

We ‘print below the text of Mr. | 
oKenna’s replies in the House of Com- 
last, and 
the comments of the Press thereon. It | 
is. noteworthy that prior to the final | 
ouncement, in addition to the repre- 
mtations. made by ourselves, the Man- | 


ing article on the subject, and Mr. Nevin- 
son, who had recently returned from Ger- 
‘many, pointed out that the Kaiser had - 
‘already released all political prisoners in 
Germany, and urged the same course on 
the British Government.’ A special -mect-_ 
ing of suffragiste and anti-suffragists in 


‘QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE 


On. August 7, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Touche eaked the Home Secretary 
_ whether, in view of the calamity of war, 
the politica] truce, and the sacrifices which 
all members of the community are called 
upon to make, he will consider, as an act 
of clemency, the expediency of advising 
_ the liberation of all prisoners undergoing - 
sentences for- offences prompted by .a 
desire to further a political cause end not 
-Gnvolving moral turpitude. 

Mr. McKenna: I shall be glad to oiivise 
‘the remission of the sentence of any. of 
these prisoners who will undertake not to 

commit further crimes or outrages. 
August 10-Mr. Frederick Whyte: 
May I ask the Home Secretary whether 
he has taken any steps for the release of . 
“awomen suffragists who are now under- 
going terms of imprisonment, in this 


Mr. McKenna: I have advised His 
Majesty: to remit the remainder of’ the 
sentences of all’ persons now undergoing 
terms of imprisonment for crimes con- 
nected with the euffrage agitation. This 
course has been taken without solicitation - 
on their part, and without requiring any 
undertaking “from them, I “have. also- 
adviscd His Majesty to remit the sen- 
tences of all persons convicted of assaults, 
and other offences, in connection. with | 
recent strikes. His Majesty is confident 
that. the prisoners of both classes will re- 
spond to the feelings of their countrymen 
and countrywomen in this time of emer-. 
gency, and that they maybe trusted not 
to stain the causes they have at heart by 
any further-crime or disorder. 
* Mr. Dundas -White: May I ask ‘the | 
Secretary for Scotland if he can make 
any. similar as Scot- 


McKinnon Wood: sir, I pro- + 
pose to follow the same course as my right 
friend. 


PRESS OPINIONS 
THE DAILY HERALD 


congratulate Mr. McKenna and | 


‘ colleagues on their wisdom in advising the } 
remission of the sentences upon Suffrage 
prisoners and strikers. It makes more real 
the suggested bond of union at this hour. 

t was a n step, because. the 


‘men and women, be regarded as crime. | 
fAnyone who knew the sincerity and ear-_ 
mestness which animates those concerned 


are the people we can least afford to spare. 
"It was, moreover, & natural step; for 
people have not been slow, at the very- 
segs of this war, to turn to the women 
or-aid. Let us note, above all. that it has 
ot been aid in the task of destruction. It 


women to nurse back the wo to life 
and strength. It is for women to work - 
that the home which the reservist has fost 
may not fallin pieces. It is theirs not 
merely to stand and wait; an “important 
-of intellectual activity As assigned 

t 

a swiftness that is truly amazing, 
the Press turns to atélaim the truly heroic - 


try in a perilous hour. It no longer paints 
for us the picture of the. domestic toy we 
were told, until last Tuesday, to yk upon 

as the ideal of woma 
It is truly astonishing. Perhaps no more. 
rs volte face has ever been executed. by } 
ish, Press. - Ten days ago the 


dom. because they To-day 
are covered because they. 
spare no effort to e of 


anen 
ST: ask the aid of women at a of 
national. crisis involyes two 


six Weeks Indecent ‘Assault Fiftcen Months for 

{ the pla their | Trish Worker of July 18 Liverpool Weekly Mercury of July 5 
nition of their citizenship. and. the | “two cases of indecent assault on girls under reports the case of man, Wilson (allas 
| sixteen in cach cam by senencen Captain Aned, who, vee 
pidity in so long dela ing “of six ‘weeks’ ‘imprisonment - with “money on felon: | : 

we now as ~ labour. ‘The first was that of a married The offences occurred far beck 
| man, Herbert. “Sones, whose offence was. bet the prisoner bed led | 
THE DAILY on a little girl of eight years America, and returned only last 

@ rejoice the | ina garden. The offence was established In June, 1912, as Captain Ansell, 
ion méde‘in by the evidence of the chil. and -teok “offices: in High Holborn, trading as 

Company for th of in 

an earring conneo- | | ‘The sccond case was that of a young man, for to part with their incomes. 
is @ wise and humane. action whic | Thea said serv i South - 

give general satisfaction. | the of tre. n war, @lso in the Mexican” 
we hope, will mark the end of an. 

certain value in the early stages o | Seo | ure on ence oc 

worst enemy of the cause. 
“One Month for Bratality toa Baby Six Mouths for 
be doubs The Yorkshire Telegraph and Star of “The Morning Post of July 11. reports 4 
“are will have contributed | Thomas Leather . Baxter, charged with ‘on : 
cannot fail of success. We ce showed” “a pair of ‘spectacles. It was stated that 
- | that because the child was fractious in the this _-was. only one of several ‘similar 

4 “night the man struck her eight or nine attempts at fraud by the prisoner, and = ae 

GUARDIAN blows on the face, which dazed her. The that there had been previous conviction, 

own ‘ghild bore the marks of cruelty on her The sentence of three months for each = 
‘politics. e all go on for years prac- ol | a 
tising very little of it, and.then some sis ‘plainly visible in the court next day. He offence, to run consecutively, was passed = a 
dent or calamity thrills and stirs our slow was to — for a month. the 
is the the onl ane ractical wisdom. ced 
the which we have pleaded “Pine fer Selling 1 Diseased Meat ‘Ward Labour for Stealing | 
here, had been granted to all the militant | | <The Yorkshire Telegraph and Star of — The Pioneer (Woolwich) reports the case a 
suffragist prisoners, and to all per- 23 the case of two butchers a motor fitter charged with stealing 
rom ‘convicted of knowingly exposing ‘tuber- from a bedroom a purse containing 6s, 
‘the amnesty, and end e Government has not | culous meat for sale. 
asked them ‘for any promise to obey the | adopted special means for it was 6. prisoner ee 
law. That is the way to do it; Acts of | animal, alleging that it was for~kennel absconded from different lodgings without — a 
Sadus Must be gracious; they must not be | food. “The magistrates at the Barnsley having paid for his food and lodging. Mr. aon 
Borough Court imposed a fine of £10 each, ‘Hutton, sitting in the Woolwich Police 
“militants” to decide for themselves | With the of two Court, sentenced bin to fourteen 
It is as safe as it is to leave it to the | ~ 
whether they would receive a German Jand- 
ing party with open arms. ‘It is always™ a 
safe, ata crisis, to trust to: the inherent | F- 
‘decency of large bodies of civilised men or 
women—some individuals may fail, but not | 

| the net balance of reason and conscience | 
as on e reali importance with. the 
commonplaces n the minds of a few ip 
are, a ey astonish us wi suc- NT 
ya oldly ey win th a a 

Canada. or a th Africa | We are able ‘to offer these 4 
ike @ miracle. at. ~ 
“way to do miracies, and, w ver aan 
e su e question can ever be quite re- 3 a aan 

eed its old savage bitterness price of 5 / EACH. 

OPEN THE GALLERIES have” also. ‘kindly 
| GIVE US A ‘SUBSTANTIAL | These Pens are 
y ns now in prison for : 
PORTION OF THE PROFITS, _ SELF-FILLING & 
and. with the woman movemenh SAFETY, and fitted § - 
are to be immediately set free. If that can TO BE DEVOTED TO THE. with I4ect. solid geld a 
be done, atid Mr. McKenna expressed his 
wi danger rope or order. 

agettes, can y reo Be sually Sold a each. a 

to amy section e 

to sink all minor ay THEY ARE FILLED INA} 
The iy _ SECOND AND CANNOT ‘LEAK, 
At a meeti ng held in in “The the = 
| largest | in Brighton, MONEY & HELP THE 
ie -Tesolution ‘waa- : 
pasted with two dissentients, by the | = Pen is more 

x sympathy with, but also those or other present. ————- 
a ose Opposing extension. ONE THESE PENS. you WILL DELIGHTED. 
bat in view of the disaster of w | 
now nation. we demand that the please enclose extra 1d. for postage, and. 
Government shall without delay; state whether you or point; 
a ep, grant- an immediate am- | — 

“nesty to: all prisoners" vo IES FOR WOMEN” 


“means, in the first. place, that we recognise 
At means, 


a4, Red Lion | Fleet: London, | 
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o RR E SP N EN Cc E REET CORNER MEETING 
“Te the Editers of Vorss son 
Editors,—Is it not possible, in the 
i present crisis, for all Suffrage societies to 
a unite their organised forces for the relief 
ai of distress amongst the poor? This is 
to be great, through unemployment, + 
of many | we may hope in bate | 
| It is the biggest battle of all. Then | 
service of their count 
the world will be free.’” Berbarism is not 
better suffrage propaganda yet Sighting ite last batile, neither this 
could be shown than such a collaboration, | 
the biggest hatile of all,” though men, | 
proving. that the women the country with 
are United in patriotism and publi it acting out women, may think. #0. 
pe Mle c spirit, | The biggest battle of all is i the battle | 2 
and ready to utilise their e nily work- 
‘in f against injustice. If the tyranny of | 
organisations for the urgent need. The 
omen gland have: always been not | 
only. loyal, but charitable; b tyranny of the despotioms of sex over | 
nly loyal, bu rita ut they have | 
never before been so extensively and well | would ‘still - exist—and wey 
organjsed and trained. It is to be hoped pi not be free. : 
that this great opportunity for public ser- | ere is @ Quaker Suffrage Sosiéty ; ne 
vice will lost b will it not amend the manifesto issued b 
W net he Suffrage ae 
societies. the Society of ‘Friends, and help to up- 
Buitragiste of all shades of opinion: may hold through this war the truths upon 2 :* 
ll’ sink their differences, as has be which the attainment of civilisation, and, | - i 
well’ si en bold 
: done by party pcliticians,- The militants, uilraee eg say, of a kirigdom of God, 
in abandoning militancy at this time, could | ‘dape —¥ours, 
share in the glory and commendation Au ust M. A. T. : 
which has been won by the Irish militants | 
in their patriotic action; and the Suffrage 
militants may feel sure that they will profit | “THE ONE DARK spor” 
later, as will the Irish miljtants, who, To the Editors of VorTes For 
ee though willing to make temporary sacri- Dear Editors,_We must all feel with | : 
=. fices for the good — of their country, are | Sir Edward Grey that the “« one bright | - 
—_ | oe ay in full consciousness of the fact that spo sd on the political horizon i is the spon-. p Es 
aa | by those very. sacrifices they are enor- | taneous end automatic solution of the 
mously forwarding their own cause. Irish ijmbrogiico. 
jee If a committee were formed represent- | But what about the Cenk @ark spot; ” 
pte ing as many suffrage societies as possible, | port vas =~ darker for the fresh prison 
Be advertising their aims in the public Press, rted in your current issue. | 
* I feel sure that there would be a tremen-. Ss a ope for success to our arms | 
= dous response, which would result in the abroad if we go into the war with this foul 
= aceomplishment of a very great deal of | tein on ourbands.- - 
most useful work. —Y¥ours, &., Surely the Government niust be. of 
MARGARET Kinroy the whole beastly business, and would 
ee Lyceum Club, 128, Piccadilly, London, only be too glad ao have it off their hands. w ee 
3S ee , August 7, _ I have written to my member, the Hon. if 
2 [Our correspondent will see from the | Harold Pearson, .and® implored him to 
Ss news we are able to publish this week that ‘press for the immediate and unconditional | i\ 3 
her proposals are in a large measure being pardon. and release of all Suffragette 
fulfilled.—Ep., Vores ron Women.] prisoners, convicted or unconvieted. Such, | 
& an.act of grace would redouble the 
| popular enthusiasm which supports the | | 


the Editars of ‘Vorss ror | cloud which new shuts out heaven from 
Dear Editors,—May I suggest that all our sight. I am writing to Mr. McKenna. AY. : 

But cannot you who are on the spot 

taking part in the relief of distress should organize some united effort, either through | 

wear the colours or~ badge of their the Home Secretary, or, still, by | _INEBRIATED MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: “Votes of 
Suffrage | direot petition to the King, which shalt| Women? Of coursh! But no Woman Suffrage!” 

i. Hane. b this about, It should be done at | —— 

| ‘James A. to do these to do which ig | AMERICAN VISITORS WILL REJOICE : 

| oe i Te £ _ | Minsmere, Dunwich. Suffolk August 9. | to be punishable by fine and impirson- With the release of the suffrage 
= THE QUAKER MANIFESTO ON THE WAR [As the eke shows, the above was | ment—they must be trained; and the prisoners and the probable suspension eo - 

To the Editors of Vores ron Women. written before the annqunoement mage training must nat. he optional, militancy we may expect the re-opening of 
ae Dear Editors,—I ‘have just read the | Mr, McKenna of the release of all Suffra- | Story. 9 the picture galleries end museums. This 

Quaker manifeste in the Daily News. A-| gist prisoners. We print the letter, how- What it? wil] bring to an end the situation recently, 

Quaker menifesto ig in part a woman’s | ever, as indicative of the tothe Home. | all of described by the Evening Standard in wwe 

| 
manifesto, but would i heye been possible | which ware being’ mada in the matter. There are feminists in| soowing words:— 


for women and men to have penned thia. Becretary.] | 

a among us which would make any “ king- - §UNGABIAN WOMEN IN WAR- | militarism. On the other hand, there are | been introduced owing to suffragette ie 
outrages prevent them from 


ersal “peace” P view of the work which women are | those among them—the Hungarian equi shasta galleries 
Bee warfare could |. deing on the field of battle and st home | ralents of our own militant suffragists— Victoria 
——- he . wads A as this warfare under- be interesting to recall a Bill that | who complain that the measure does not Street. is daily being almost, besieged hy. 
the in the Spring in the Huz- far enough, or strike as thoroughly a5 | anxious io obtain permite, but 
= Christlan God; that after two in i | garian Parliament, but never carried. The might at the root of the traditional dis-} 5 45 he sent away disappoin 
= ars of “Chriatianity”” we have flown at Preamble set forth that ‘‘every Hun. | tinotions between male and female spheres Special regulations have been framed by 
a | bt h other’ ’s +e a way that would | £27ian woman is compelled, in case of war, | of usefulness. The provision that 201! the various authorities, and unfortu | 
a | tre shamed the be 29 it j is perfectly to render military aervice, elsewhere than matried woman shall be allowed to volun- many of these are of such a nature that 
is the and instance of | ve, ox. 1e by one of the Embassy secretaries. 
 pounsela of nations is -onee ene of | Aj} ‘provided not . with the demand that would ensue. At 
- ¢he. least Christian of our civil- | Jess than thirty or more than forty years | | | the Tate 
of age, are to be called out as required . Gallery visitors are admitted if they heap 
| ‘and to make themselves generally | At Herstal, Belgium, the wemen em- } Jettera from public officials, such as Am- 
Many of us do by no agree with in accordance with their several capacities, | at the National Anms Factory have | M.P.s, The writers 


making a noteworthy defence against 
. the Society of Friends that all use of foree | The principle that volunteer 16 worth | tenia (hides. a the acts of the bearer. It is, of 


‘Js unholy ; but surely, anrely, that Society | any number of pressed women i recog, the German | a 
of all pe should have present to it the | nised in the stipulation that only volun. : = men ets, the all been drafted into — hi an ~agemneng to sane 
| r town was ended 


shall h 
anti-civiliged foree which ‘century after teers serve anywhere near the fight- | ‘he Ga attack by the women, 


century .oppressea the woman. distributed 

= _ Bociety of all obhierg should hare taken -to }- ‘into five corps, of women workers. The | ¥ } accessible. This is open to men, and alsa 
the truth that the refusal of justice | first. division will work as surgeons, Gig, | | to women if aceompanied hy men who are 
pulsed several charges of Uh! | willing to vouch for their good behaviour — 


. ig the supreme act of vielenee, and pre, } pensers, and in the | 

¥i iolence | ot 

vokes violenge... is that ace of second. division will include n 0 & When their. ammunition, was ‘and to take full respousibiity. 
themselves in various | panied women are only allowed in on pre 


has been, and is now, going on in | honists, and typists, 
our midst, and perhaps British men have { also uffeuses ef military motom |. troductio 
till now war leavins behind { cars: The thitd division will mend the houses poured boiling water on sentation of a letter of in 
hem other British men engaged ter- | soldiers’ clothes; the fourth division will | = ai 
faring women whose real crime, as we pyergre the sobdiers’ food; ‘and the Sith | children and- old men shared in for Tee Tandon 
in Paris 


és 


knew, is simply that they: are. asking for | d-yision will ‘be held in: reserve, realy te and th wae 
fairer position. for their sex. “A. G.." | go anywhere: and anything whenoyer. Friday tast Abe. Stafford House, is open 
tha Daily. News; write’ come. am emergency in | wore still Monti story build- | who shows permit, 
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Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C.” 
President: Lady Ferbes-Rohertsen 


Portionate to her contribution to ite: up- 
whieh has hitherto been confined to | 


est, is about to spread to the Orient, 


ridiculous reasons why women should nob 


Duer Miller, has. communicate 


ing to the New’ York Tribune ag many 


SUFFRAGETTE “No TRAINS ‘FOR WOMEN! 
| Bobet oot, in her s administrati n 
- 


Tho meeting announced to be held last. 
Sunday in Hyde Park was postponed on | 


account of the unsettled state of affairs, 
but we hope to continue ‘them, as they 


have hitherto proved such an enormous 
success. 


The stall at the White City continues 
te be a source of interest to visitors. The 
members who will be in charge of it during 
the week are Miss Edith Carter, Miss Nell 

. Du Maurier, Miss Seyler; Miss Vera Cun- | 
ningham, Miss Howett, and Miss Janette | 
fiteer. Any other members who can help 
at any time duripg the rest of August, will, 
-be mest heartily welcomed, as there are 
Many vacant dates te filled. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA 

Recent developments of the women 
suffrage movement in the United States 
have had their effect in Canada, and have 
stimulated the of equal franchise | 
to renewed: activity. . Hitherto the props- 
‘ganda work in the Dominion has been 
mainly carried on hy local societies and 
organizations more or less independently. 
The need for correlation and concentra- 
tion of effort led some time ago to the 
formation of a Nationa] Association, which 
was duly incorporated. 

Owing, however, to Tiseatisfaction which 
has been“ felt in certain quarters, q new 
national suffrage organization has now 
been formed, te be known as the National 
Union of Women _ Suffrage. Societies. in: 
Canada. 

At the. meeting held in 
_ ‘Poronto, representatives from many local. 

‘societies..in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 

-and other previnees attended, and the re- 

‘solution to form a. new national union: 

was_ ‘carried - 


yote. The officers were elected: 
Honcrary Président: Lady Drummond, 
| Montreal. 


President: Mrs. L. A. Hamilton, Toronto. 
Vicc-Presidents: Mrs. Gordon Wright, 
London ; Professor Oarrie Derick, 


Montreal; Dr. Mary Crawford, Win- 


nipeg; and Mrs. Cassin, Ottawa. 


Cor. Sec.: Mrs: W. R. Lang, Toronto, 
Rec. Sec.: Miss Jessie Melville, Toronto. 


Greasurer: Mrs. Campbell Maclver, 
Toronto. 


Steps-hate also been taken to. organize 
:@ Provincial Association in Ontario, for |. 


the purpose of bringing more pressure to 


on the provincial government. and 
‘legislature to concede the equal franchise... 


‘En this respect the situation in the United 


- Btates corresponds with that of Canada, . 


‘ghe provinces haying power over their own 


yoters’ and their own franchise, | 


States, too, the women of. 


‘te the Federal - election. 
-Ganade- approached the Dominion 
- Government, and asked for a nation-wige 
for woman suffrage. 


| 


‘HOW THE LICRT 

following story comes ta us fram. | 

Since the ‘Suffrage in, 


eur town,” said a factory worker im a 
E ‘tain county in New York State, “ great 


“things have happened in our factory.” 


“What was that?” 
The morning. after the ean 

when we-went to work we found ‘ Votes for | 
women’ written on a: windgw that hadn’ | 


n washed, for. years. The fore- 
Bd nd he washed it off. The, | 


man was mad, a 
vmaxt morning we Yotes for women 
- written in the dust on another window, | 


The foreman was madder than ,ever, and |. 


“again - washed it off. — The third morning 


shen we went te work we found som meong | 
— November, 1915. 


written ‘ Vig 
@ foreman was so furious that | 
“al the washed.” 
“Mebbe women ain’t .smart enuf tet 


DIBA. OF 


by unanimous.. 


wention 


| 


4 


Kings Bead. 
Australian and New Women 


ns an Su 

.. 9, Grafton Street, Piccadilly, W. 

e Soolety, 


‘ 


Catholic Women’s Su 
65, Bernere Street, 


for 


dings, A 


Civil Service Suff: 
19, Sotheby Road, H 


48, Dover treat, W. 


rated Gounel! of Women’s Suffrage 


Free Chu for W frage 
13, Buildings, Ch Ch women's Saft | 


| Frtenay Women's Suffrage, 


For 


7, Adam Street, 
. International Wom 
9, Grafton Street, 


Irishwomen’s Franchise League, 
| acetal Chambers, Westmoreland Street, 


Irishwomen's Suffrage and Local Govern- 
- ment Association.- 

163, Rathgar Road, Dublin. 


Irishwomen‘s Suff Federation, 
23, South Anne Street, Dublin. . 


~ 


27, Donegalt Place, 


League for Woma Suffrag 6, 
| 32, Hyde Park Gardens, W 


League of Justica, — 
22, South Molton Street, W. 


Si Soci 
Lihers! rage Society, 8.W. 


“Women’s Suffrage Unio 
nison Huse, Vauxhall Bridge, 


London Gr duates’ Union for 
Suffrage, a 


‘Marchers' 
archers: Qul ive 


Federati n Woman's sa 
Men eratio 


Gi 
Woman. 


Chester 


Temp. Address: 1 : 
Strand, W.C. 
e for Woman Suffrage, +. 


Men‘s Political Union for Women’s Enfran- 
chisement 
13, Backingham Street, Strand, W.0._ 


Men's Society for Wamen’'s Righ i 
65, Avenue fo Row, W.c. 


Franchise League, 


arate, 
and ‘Professional 


Gran 


2G, Gt Smith Street, Westminster, 
Society for Woman 
Men's Federation for ‘Women's 


6, Wel 


6, Staulake Villas, Shopherd's Bash 


{| “sa First” Committee, = 
Lion Court, Fieet Street, 


Downside Crescent, NW. 


19, Square, 
nited ious Woman 
13, Bre am’s Buildings, 


Be Suffragiats. 


_gays the Pell Mall Gazette's Oniro corres- 
pondent, quoting the stery ‘of a fellah 
“woman in 
appointed to the post of omdah in her | 
_villege. She admitted that no peasant | 


| | My. Uncle Wilbur Simpson says — 


said: 


| It. seems these women haven’t got 


Irishwomen's Suffrage Society, 


. 


Road, St, John’s Wood, N.W. 


‘BEETHOVEN ST, KILBURN, 
HIGH ¢LASS WORK ONER 
SEND A POST CARD FOR PRICE LIST. 


46, Queen's Bayswater, WwW. ; 


e Service 

-Suffragist Churchwomen's Protest Com- 
mittee, 
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Upper Egypt who applied to be | 


woman had*ever been appointed omdah 
before, “but based her claim on the fact. 
that she was the richest person in the vil- 


lage, ‘es she paid more tages than 
other landowner in the district. 


The committee charged with the. selec- | 
| tion of omdahs could not in the preacnt ) 
- Btate of the law accede to her request, but 


they so far recognised her 
appoint her. nomimee, 


arenotever brave; | 
says enever things go wrong 
They drop thts independent song, | 


_Gymnastic Teachers’ Suffrage And for men 40 
2, York Place, Oxford Road, Manchester. ¥et when the doctor came to-day | 

International Suffrage Shop, | Te vacrinate us, great and small | 

Adam Street, Adelphi, W.0. My Uncle Wilbur ran away, 
phi, | Whereas, I thought his wife, Aunt May, | 


~ Was not afraid at all. ; 

“But den’t you think Aunt May _ 

Was brave about her vaccination?” 

He and answered, No, great 
| tt! 


Tho least. imagination! a | 
York Tribune. | 


Here-they are:— 4, 


‘1. Beeause travelling in traine is not a a 


- 2. Because our great grandmothers never 
asked +o travel in trains. 


8. Because woman’s is in the home, 
not in the train. 2 
‘no point reached by train thet 
-Feached: on foot. 
5. Beeause it will the - 
 condactare. engineers and brakemen, who 
Because men. smoke and play anda 


traing. Ig there any reason 


women will better? 

‘In an enterprising Presa notice ogn- 
cerning the publication of a new serial — 
story by Mrs. Humphry Ward dealing . 
with the Suffrage question, we are asked 
te state that “the attitude of the author ~ 


on the subject of the vote for women has 
endeared her to countless numbers of her 

- sex, and made her advocacy a power more ~ 
formidablé than mere violent negation. eee 


"FRAE | THE LAND Q’ || ISLINGTON DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD —CRISPAND DELICIOUS , Upper Street, London, 
in tins, 3/9, 3/10, 5/-, and 7/-, post free. MR. BROWN, Dental 
Rich Scotch Cakes. Perfection of | | | Mr. PREDK, BOUCHER, Assist, Dental Surgeon. 

Plain and fruit, from 2/6, 
Send for Hlustrated List. ete. Established 38 years. 
C. GALBRAITH & SONS, LTD., | I Gas daily, 11 and. b 


‘FRENCH CLEANING & DYEING 
Brecknosk Road, aad 275, High | 
Street, Camden Town, N.W. 


b in 


Recelvia _Houses | 


1 Gardens, | 


A reeord 30,000 successful cases. Nursein 
‘sttendance. Mechanical work. in all its 
branches. 

“The Best Artificial ‘Teeth om: 

Send Postcard for Pamphlet. Tel. No. 6348 | 

Cen! No at door. 
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have taken this space in 


Good Work and Géod Wages. expressed a wish that : 

‘House should be repre- 


‘DR. GOLDBERG aka »| 


OXFORD: STREET, 


"Phone : “Mayfair, 2022. Hours: 


‘10 to 7; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


THE FEAR OF THE DENTAL CHAIR 


absolute 


with Prates by the modern method of 


Orown, Bar anc Briage 
‘within. the means of the rich, but Dr. Goldberg 
of ‘the arse. sot. 


‘Hitherto it has been onl 
brought it within the ri 


ae treatment in alt my work, and by my own device I buccesafally. | 


berg (U.S.A.) has. 
, Gold 


(U.8.A.) constructs 


Fa 


3, Adam, Street, 
¢ Wo n Fellowshi ~ teeth on Gold, “Platinnm; Bboni Or 
Lion Goart, Fleet moat comfortably, and absolute is quemanteed in every case. 
x ‘Nurse always in Attendance. All ‘Extractions Guaranteed Painless. 
Women's Fréed of over. six years I hive had five | ites: “Iconsider 


travel in traing as the Anti-Suffragists can 
find for refuging women ‘the 
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in our nezt issue. all advertisements must HY let bed RB. — TRAVEL. 
not later than Tuesday afternoon. -sitting-room iss "BENSUSAN. 
a@a@ress,. the: Advertizement. Manager. Vores gas, electric, bath; EFINED, EDUCATED LADY w Ve highly recommen 
Wourx. Red Lion Court. aspect ;- tube. —Box 590, Vorzs four a day; also one for. full ti time. anyone to take a holiday ab 
We OMEN, 7,8 ai ourt, Interviewing ladies by private appointments. | Furnished Villas or inte 
NEXT UND ERVICES | HE or y having special reason for earning > 

s AY'S s Room to Let, for Money,- viz., education son ‘daughter, ‘kgrke, On ender. 


Courtfield Gardens, 8.W._ Mrs. Hefreghinents provi } the Cause. energetic and ambitious. MOTOR: at 
_ Flora ‘Parrier Howard; 7, Mies ‘Rooms, 263, Oxford: References.— Wri rite. Box 
Church, Eastcheap. Sundays, 9 and 6, | nvenience.— —Mre. Kineton | repairs,” count upile. 
h band. Preben Carlile. with every BE 
orchestra hand. Fre === Parkes, 10, Talbot House, 98, St. Martin's | WANTED, “Working: Housekeeper by | — Mary. Abbotts’ Place, Kensington. 
“experience, and’ be aceustomed to count 
‘yoom, with h. and c. water fitted; break-. Hig Park | DRESSMAKING, Ete. EC. to > give the best prices for Gold, 
» Diamon earls, Emer- 
‘| ADAME: ME*-VINE, “Milliner, Kirk. | 
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wat 


terion "tor: | Walk. ds, ‘Bilver Plate, Antiques, Old Teeth, 
anageress, 4788 Gerrard.” Latch worth _—Principgl “Cart: | -specis All of offer or cas by ‘return 


|-University . graduates; pu prepared . for: 
21, Unper Rock Gardens, off Marine br End. and Paris st : 


Parade. Good_ table, con enial SOCHY.. ‘moorland air: home comforts. 
ibers of atterns sent on. applica-- 


| _INDUM HOUSE, BEXHILL ‘Honk. Reli issen, Ladies’ Tailor, 14, Great. to suit all fig res; fittin 
ié “Boarding School for Girls on Progressive | Zitch ‘Oxford aad “work copie 
‘Road: West. Board-residenice -exoellent: “Thought Ines. Principal, Miss Richardson. Madde corsets... a speciality. —Margaret 
nosition, close te sea, Leas, theatre; .A. The school stands in. its own grounds, 87, Baker 
artments Miss Home care. Thorough tuition. - | ONEGAL ‘“HAND-MADE -TWEEDS 
RESTFUL HOLIDAY. ARS. MARY LAYTON. F-R.0.0, (Fon. | (one. | solicited eNelis, “Main Street, 
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Lectures: by: Dr. Haden Guest, Miss Nina |. “BOOKS ‘PAMPHLETS. ELECTROLYSIS. ‘ant. 
ORKSHIN HOSTEL del R Herbalist 144, | &e,. Co free Miss. slerieal |’ border, with any initial embroidercd, 2s. 
- Health, and Healing, 9, Arundel Roa Road. Cardiff. - : Established 180." Place Norfolk r. dozen, posts e 8d. Summer Irish Linen 
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